MY  WIFE’S  CRAB-APPLE  JELLY. 


BY  HABBY  DUVAL. 


Wa  have  been  married  about  two  months,  and  J  parlor  was  in  a  fearful  condition,  that  the  stoop 
during  that  time  not  a  quarrel  or  cross  word  has  i  has  not  been  scrubbed,  and  that — ” 
marred  our  happiness,  though  we  came  pretty  <  “  Yes,  Harry;  but  you  see  I  did  not  have  time 

near  it  once.  j  to  attend  to  the  house  on  account  of  the  jelly,  and 

The  other  day,  as  I  was  going  down-town,  j  Mary  Ann  has  gone  home,  because  her  mother  is 
Kate  asked  me  to  order  half  a  bushel  of  crab-  j  sick,”  said  Kate,  with  such  an  entreating  little 
apples  at  the  store,  and  have  them  sent  up  !  look  that  I  immediately  forgot  all  about  the  state 
immediately  with  two  or  three  dozen  jars,  for  S  of  the  parlor,  and  was  most  agreeable, 
preserves  and  jelly,  she  said.  !  “Now,  to-morrow  night,”  remarked  my  little 

I  started  down,  and,  like  a  fool,  forgot  about  \  wife,  “  if  my  boy  behave  himself,  he  shall  have 

that  order  until  twelve  o’clock.  I  rushed  around,  i  some  nice  jelly  all  for  himself.” 
delivered  my  message,  and  congratulated  myself  <  Her  boy  pledged  himself  to  exemplary  con- 
on  my  narrow  escape,  with  a  box  of  cigars,  <  duct,  and,  as  Kate  was  worn  out,  retired, 
which  1  immediately  set  about  demolishing,  !  During  the  night,  I  was  awakened  by  some 
assisted  by  some  half-dozen  of  the  boys.  It  is  j  gentle  admonition  from  my  wife,  and  sleepily 
astonishing  how  many  persons  drop  into  your  \  inquired  what  was  wanted, 
office  during  the  course  of  an  afternoon,  when  >  “  Harry,”  she  said,  tenderly,  “  I  hated  to 

you  have  a  box  of  expensive  Havanas.  j  wake  you,  but  there  is  one  thing  that  worries  nu 

I  went  home  early  that  day,  to  have  a  comfort-  !  very  much,  and  I  want  your  advice.” 
able  time  with  my  dear  w  ife,  thinking  all  the  ?  I  immediately  became  interested, 
way  how  lonely  she  must  be  all  alone,  with  only  j  “The  book  says,  when  you’re  making  pre- 
the  servant  for  company,  during  the  long  days.  \  serves,  to  add  two  ounces  of  spice  to  every  gallon 
I  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  house  \  of  juice;  now,  does  that  mean  after  or  before  the 
when  I  reached  home.  The  parlor  curtains  were  \  juice  has  been  boiled  down  ?  ” 
drawn,  the  Bteps  had  not  been  washed,  and  an  i.  I  said  I  was  very  sorry,  but  I  didn’t  know  any 
air  of  desolation  seemed  to  pervade  the  place,  j  more  about  the  manufacture  of  preserves  than 
I  rushed  in,  thinking  Kate  surely  must  be  ill.  s  about  the  geography  of  Paradise,  so  my  dvice 
But  no :  she  was  not  in  her  room,  and  I  went  s  would  not  be  of  much  use  one  way  or  the  other, 
downstairs  again.  As  I  passed  through  the  l  Then  I  composed  myseh  aggin  to  sweet  slumber, 
parlor,  I  noticed  that  everything  was  in  disorder.  ?  and  dreamed  that  I  was  in  heaven  eating  spiced 
We  had  given  a  quiet  little  party  the  night  beforo,  j  syrup. 

and  chairs  and  tables  were  still  promiscuously  \  The  next  evening,  my  wife  greeted  me  at  the 
scattered.  I  entered  the  kitchen,  and  the  mys-  i  front-door  with  a  pleasant  smile,  and  informed 
tery  was  explained.  Kate  w’as  making  crab-  j  mo  that  the  jelly  was  waiting  my  convenience, 
apple  jelly.  I  kissed  her  as  usual,  of  course,  So  we  at  once  sat  down  to  supper.  There  was 
and  small  streaks  of  sticky  syrup  on  my  vest  j  a  good  deal  more  jelly  on  the  table  than  I  would 
were  the  result.  Kate,  after  returning  my  salu-  j  care  to  eat  in  a  month ;  but  I  kept  on  a  bold 
tation,  with  lips  that  had  evidently  been  in  j  face.  • 

molasses  or  some  similar  compound,  bade  me  be  j  “  My  dear,”  said  Kate,  anxiously,  “  I’m  afraid 
a  good  boy,  and  run  away,  for  she  was  busy.  >  this  jelly  isn’t  quite  as  clear  as  your  mothers 
This  was  rather  a  damper  on  my  dreams  of  a  !  used  to  be — is  it?" 

social  afternoon,  but  I  made  no  complaint,  and  j  It  certainly  did  not  seem  so ;  but  I  put  aside 
walked  to  the  other  part  of  the  house,  where  I  S  my  conscience,  and  replied  that,  as  far  as  I  could 
lolled  wearily  around  till  supper-time.  \  remember,  it  was  the  most  deliciuus-looking  jelly 

8upper!  Well,  not  exactly.  There  was  bread,  I  had  ever  gazed  upon.  Then  a  jar  was  opened, 
batter,  and  cheese.  The  stove  had  its  hands  full  and  I  helped  myself  to  a  large  quantity, 
with  pots  and  kettles,  so  no  tea  was  made.  The  <  “  Oh,  dear,”  said  my  wife,  as  she  watched  my 

milk  had  turned  sour,  and — “  well,  we  will  have  s  face  while  I  took  my  first  spoonful,  “  I’m  sure 
to  drink  water,”  Kate  said.  j  your  mother’s  jelly  was  a  great  deal  better  than 

** My  dear,”  I  began,  “did  you  know  that  the  \  mine.” 
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44  My  dear  Kate,”  I  cried,  enthusiastically,  <  Kate,  now  thoroughly  frightened,  awoke  the 
44 this  is  delicious;  my  mothers  was  nothing  ,  servant,  and  immediately  dispatched  her  for  the 
like  it  ” — which  was  certainly  most  true.  The  \  nearest  doctor,  who  soon  appeared  on  the  scene 
fact  was  that  the  jelly  seemed  to  have  a  most  ■  witli  his  eyes  half  shut  and  a  case  of  surgical 
powerful  flavor  of  cinnamon  about  it,  and  was  instruments,  from  which  I  should  judge  that 
inclined  to  act  on  the  coating  of  my  mouth  Mary  Ann  had  been  rather  incoherent.  He  at 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  green  persimmon,  once  discovered  my  ailment,  and,  with  the  aid 
How  1  managed  to  worry  the  stuff  down,  I  don't  \  of  some  ginger  from  my  medicine-closet,  quieted 
know :  but  I  did  it.  My  wife  did  not  feel  quite  me  down  and  asked  what  I  had  eaten. 
bo  enthusiastic.  \  Well,  l  thought  of  everything  that  had  gono 

44 1  think  1  put  in  a  little  too  much  spice,’*  she  \  into  my  stomach  for  the  last  week,  particularly 
said;  “  and  then  it  has  a  sort  of  puckery  taste.”  jj  of  that  jelly,  which  I  persistently  forgot  to 
I  assured  her  that  it  was  only  her  imagination,  {  mention, 
and  that,  as  she  had  made  the  jelly,  it  naturally  {  “Is  that  all?”  asked  the  medical  man,  with 
did  not  taste  quite  as  good  to  her  as  it  would  to  s  aggravating  persistency.  44  Think  again.  What 
an  Impartial  person,  like  myself — who  judged  s  did  you  eat  for  supper?” 

it  on  its  merit,  and  not  its  maker.  She  gained  \  I  hesitated ;  but  my  wife  answered  for  me,  in 
confidence  at  this,  and  said:  ;  one  word:  44  Crab-apple  jelly.” 

44 1  am  so  glad  you  like  it,  because  now  I  can  J  “Ah,”  said  the  doctor,  44  that  is  the  reason, 
make  some  nice  grape-jelly.  You  will  order  the  $  probably.” 

grapes  to-morrow,  won't  you?”  $  I  never  shall  forget  the  look  of  scorn  my  wife 

I  winced  a  little  at  the  thought  of  the  agony  thrust  at  the  poor  man,  as  he  left  the  room;  but 
I  should  have  to  undergo  disposing  of  that  jelly;  *  when,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  I  so  far 
but  I  readily  consented.  I  forgot  myself  as  to  corroborate  him,  she  turned 

That  night,  I  aw'oke  witli  a  terrific  pain  in  the  J  her  eyes  on  me  with  an  expression  that  said  as 
vicinity  of  the  jelly,  and  rolled  around  and  '  plainly  as  an  expression  could :  44  Et  tu,  Brute?” 
groaned  till  my  wife  became  alarmed,  and  tear-  \  and  lay  on  the  bed  and  sobbed, 
fully  inquired  what  on  earth  the  matter  was.  J  I  forgot  to  order  the  grapes,  the  next  day,  and 
As  I  didn't  dare  to  tell  her,  1  did  not  answer,  $  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  crab-apple  jelly  has 
but  increased  the  groans,  embellishing  them  with  j  gone  to  appease  the  appetites  of  the  servant’s 
an  occasional  howl  when  the  pain  jumped  a  j  relatives.  1  know  l  have  never  seen  any  more 
notch  or  two  higher.  *  of  it,  from  that  day  to  this. 
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Cold  and  white,  upon  it*  bier, 

And  with  death-cloths  covered  o'er, 
Love  llee  dead  and  frozen  here : 

Dead — yea,  dead— forevermore. 

Oh,  I  am  too  weak  and  feint 
To  remove  it  from  its  place— 


And  yet  here  I  must  not  flay, 

With  that  charge  upon  its  fee*. 

What  can  I  do,  left  alone. 

With  love  gone — yen,  gone — for  aye? 
God  in  heav’n,  be  kind  to  me, 

Leet  I  alao  freeze  and  die  I 
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CHAPTER  I.  S 

The  early  rays  of  the  September  sun  had  s 
lifted,  from  the  water  of  Piney  Creek,  the  mist  \ 
which  had  all  night  hung  over  it  like  a  white  > 
fleecy  veil.  A  few  silvery  patches  clung  softly  \ 
to  the  oak-trees  near  the  top  of  the  ridge,  ming*  j 
ling  their  airy  lightness  with  the  thin  stream  \ 
of  blue  smoke  issuing  fVom  the  stovepipe  which  < 
stuck  its  neck  inquisitively  from  the  roof  of  Ase  i 
Flanders’s  cabin  on  the  shore.  A  one-roomed  j 
log  cabin,  with  a  door  at  one  end,  a  diminutive  S 
cooking -stove,  two  forlorn  bedsteads,  a  rough  s 
table,  and  two  splint-bottomed  chairs,  its  only  | 
furnituro.  j 

“Thar  ain’t  no  partic’lar  good  in  a  winder,  | 
so  frir’s  I  kin  see,”  Ase  had  said,  many  years  \ 
before.  “In  cole  weather,  it  jest  lets  in  a’r;  i 
an’,  in  warm  weather,  ye  mought  jest  as  well  \ 
leave  the  door  open ;  still,  women-folks  is  alius  j 
wantin’  winders,  an’  I  think  prob’ly  I  may  gits 
one,  some  o’  these  days.”  ^ 

But  Ase  Flanders’s  women-folks  hod  all  died,  l 
one  after  another — except  a  solitary  grandaughtor,  j 
just  now  growing  up  into  womanhood — and  there  i 
was  no  window  yet  in  the  cabin.  j 

This  morning,  as  he  came  slowly  to  the  door,  ) 
his  pale  old  eyes  blinked  feebly,  as  the  sun  \ 
shone  dazzlingly  into  them,  and  a  violent  fit  \ 
of  coughing  shook  his  thin  frame,  leaving  him  \ 
exhausted  and  gasping  for  breath; 

“  Ef  I  could  jest  git  rid  o’  this  hyar  cough,  \ 
Ainbrosy,  I’d  be  all  right  agin,”  he  groaned.  j 
Ambrosia,  with  a  pair  of  soft  dark  eyes  and  j 
a  pretty  face — that  made  her  attractive,  in  spite  | 
of  her  cheap  and  badly-made  dress — came  slowly  \ 
to  his  Bide,  and  looked  out  upon  the  bare  yard,  j 
destitute  of  verdure,  and  with  its  fence  of  slabs  i 
and  stumps  and  poles,  over  which  the  briers  and  i 
creepers  of  the  wood  were  clambering,  in  the  j 
wild  effort  that  kindly  nature  ever  makes  to  J 
cover  up  unsightly  objects  and  clothe  the  earth 
with  perennial  beauty.  To  the  left,  was  a  small 
cornfield,  in  which  weeds  and  corn  were  fighting 
a  mighty  battle,  with  the  odds  largely  in  favor 
of  the  weeds.  Beyond  this  and  all  around, 
were  woods,  crowning  the  summit  of  the  crags, 
which  rose  steep  and  sharp  behind  the  house, 
and  covering  the  more  sloping  sides  of  the  hills 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Down  by  the 
water-edge,  where  the  blue  eupatorium  grew  in 
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clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  where  the  dragon-flies 
and  water-beetles  buzzed  and  flitted  all  day  in 
the  sunshine,  grew  three  great  pines,  their,  tall 
trunks  rising  far  into  the  air,  and  bearing  green 
feathery  crowns,  which  they  held  aspiringly 
toward  the  sky.  Opposite  these  trees,  was  an 
opening  in  the  oak-woods,  where  the  road  climbed 
down  the  steep  hillside  and  crossed  the  shallow 
stream,  and  then  struck  off  into  the  woods  again, 
after  passing  old  Ase’s  house.  Flanders’s  Ford, 
they  called  it,  and  a  boat  of  planks,  rudely  nailed 
together  and  half  filled  with  water,  was  tied  to 
a  bush  on  the  bank.  The  paddle  lay  on  a  stone, 
farther  up.  All  this,  and  for  half  a  mile  beyond, 
was  owned  by  Ase.  But  it  was  wild  sterile  land, 
worth  nothing,  and  so  he  was  miserably  poor. 

Directly,  Ase  came  forth  from  the  house,  and, 
lighting  his  corncob  pipe,  began  to  smoke,  gazing 
listlessly  on  the  landscape  ; .  while  Ambrosia  was 
singing  a  hymn,  with  quaint  sweet  quavering 
and  trembling : 

“While  the  wares  of  e-ter-nity  roll.” 

Occasionally,  tinkling  cowbells  broke  in  on 
the  stir  of  the  insect  world,  as  a  few  cattle, 
turned  out  to  range  on  the  wild -grass  which 
grew  so  thickly  in  the  deep  woods,  passed  near 
the  cabin.  And  the  sun  rose  higher,  and  even 
the  few  faint  patches  of  mist  faded  away,  while 
the  rippling  w  ater  sparkled  forth  a  glad  welcome, 
and  glittered  gayly  as  his  rays  touched  them. 

The  old  man  fell,  after  awhile,  into  a  doze, 
from  which  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a 
strange  voice,  saying: 

“  Hello,  Uncle  Ase  I  Wake  up,  and  say  you’re 
glad  to  see  Wrash  Gordon  back.” 

Uncle  Ase  slowly  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed 
at  the  stranger — who  was  a  young  man,  with 
brown  mustache  and  imperial  and  rather  grace¬ 
ful  bearing,  and  dressed  in  what,  in  that  wild 
district,  they  called  “  store-clothes.” 

“Mornin*,  stranger.”  said  old  Ase.  “Take 
a  cheer,  sir.” 

The  young  man  laughed  rather  disconcertedly. 

“Well,  now,”  he  said,  “  I  shouldn’t  have  oon- 
,  eluded  five  years  would  make  such  a  difference. 
’  Havo  I  changed  so  very  much  ?” 

\  The  old  man  slowly  shook  his  head. 

\  “I  disremember,  somehow,”  he  said;  “though 
^  it  seems  as  if  I’d  oner  know.  Maybe  Ainbrosy 
kin*  reco’nize  yer,  sir.  Ambrosy!  Couie  outea 
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hyar  an’  speak  ter  this  hyar  gen’leman  —  I 
dbremember  his  name.” 

Ambrosia  came,  looking  as  fresh  as  a  rose. 
The  stranger  put  out  his  hand,  which  she  took 
frankly,  and  looked  inquiringly  into  his  face. 

•  .  “  I’m  afraid  I  d  is  remember  too,”  she  began. 
But,  just  then,  the  stranger  smiled.  Suddenly, 
the  light  of  recognition  broke  all  oyer  her  face, 
making  it  superlatively  beautiful  for  an  instant. 

“It’s  Mr.  Gordon,”  she  cried,  “grandpap! 
To  think  we  shouldn’t  know  him!” 

“It’s  Wash,  to  be  sure,”  said  the  newcomer. 
“And  you  ought  to  have  called  me  ‘Wash,’ 
instead  of  1  Mister.’  I’m  changed,  and  it  ain't 
so  surprising  you  did  not  know  me  at  first.  I  am 
going  to  teach  school,  this  winter,  in  the  Deer 
Creek  school-house — where  you  and  I  used  to 
go,  Miss  Ambrosia.  I’ve  got  considerable  of 
education,”  modestly,  “  since  I’ve  been  gone. 
I  taught  school  lost  winter,  and  had  twenty 
dollars  a  month,  and  the  folks  here  were  willing 
to  pay  thirty — and  here  I  am.  And  I  hope 
you’ll  make  me  welcome.” 

“  How’s  yer  folks  ?”  said  old  Ase.  “  It’s  nigh 
onto  six  year  since  you  all  lef’  the  ridge.” 

“  First-rate,”  said  the  other.  “  Mother’s  dead, 
and  father's  married  again ;  he’s  keeping  store, 
and  Dan,  he's  helping  him.  But  what  I  want  to 
know  now.  Unde  Ase,  is  whether  you  can't  take 
me  in  as  a  boarder?  I  know  you  and  Miss 
Ambrosia  better  than  anybody  else  here,  and 
it  will  seem  more  like  home  than  if  I  go  to 
strangers.” 

Ambrosia  listened  eagerly  to  this  proposition. 
All  her  life,  she  had  pined  for  education,  and 
was  an  omnivorous  reader — that  is,  she  read 
everything  that  fell  in  her  way,  though  that, 
indeed,  was  but  little.  It  was  enough,  however, 
to  make  her  language  purer  than  tliat  generally 
spoken  about  her,  and  more  like  that  of  the 
young  school- teacher,  as  we  have  seen.  At  this 
chance  still  further  to  improve  herself,  her  face 
sparkled  with  delight.  There  were  old  memories, 
also,  that  made  such  a  proposition  more  than 
welcome.  She  blushed  now,  on  seeing  how 
admiringly  a  pair  of  fine  frank  merry  eyes  were 
fixed  on  her,  and,  to  conceal  her  embarrassment, 
turned  to  her  grandfather  and  said  : 

“  Wash  wants  to  know  if  he  can  take  board 
with  us,  this  winter,  grandpap.” 

The  old  man  did  not  seem  to  have  taken  it  all 
in ;  for  he  said  slowly  and  half  to  himself : 

“  Wash  Gordon  1  Him  an’  me  was  boys  ter- 
gether,  on  this  hyar  mounting,  a-huntin'  arter 
b  ars  an’  pant’ers  an’  wolves — an’  Iiyuns  was 
plenty,  too,  them  days.” 

“  He’s  getting  hard  of  hearing,”  said  Ambrosia, 
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“and  so  he  gets  things  all  crooked.”  Wash 
nodded.  “Grandpap,”  she  went  on,  “this  is 
little  Wash  Gordon,  who  is  now  a  man.  Don’t 
you  mind  when  he  pulled  me  out  of  the  river,  the 
time  I  upset  the  boat,  and  brought  me  home  on  the 
back  of  a  cow  ?”  She  laughed  over  the  memory, 
and  flashed  a  smile  at  the  young  man. 

“  Little  Wash  1”  said  Ase.  “  Why,  so  ’tis — so 
’tis.  Ye’ve  growed  purty  consid’rable  since  yer 
lef’  hyar;  an’  hyar's  Ambrosy — she’s  growed 
too.  She’s  moe’  a  woman  now — mos’  a  woman,” 
his  quavering  voice  went  on.  “She’s  all  I  got 
Jef’,  Wash;  but  she’ll  be  argoin’  an’  gittin’  mei> 
riod  soon,  an’  leavin’  the  old  man.  She’s  got  a 
purty  face  on  her — now,  don’t  yer  think?” 

“  Oh,  grandpap,  how  you  talk  I  ”  cried  Am¬ 
brosia,  and  her  face  flushed  hotly.  She  was 
used  to  this  form  of  conversation  from  her 
grandfather,  and  usually  paid  no  attention  to  it, 
even  when  young  men.  were  by.  But,  somehow, 
on  this  occasion  it  seemed  different.  “I’m  not 
going  to  get  married,”  she  said,  shyly. 

The  old  man  gave  a  faint  laugh,  which  ended 
in  &  violent  fit  of  coughing. 

“Girls  is  all  alike,  Wash,”  he  gasped  out 
“  Yer  can’t  believe  ’em.  It’s  this  cough  o-bein’ 
so  bod  as  uses  me  up,  an’  I  can’t  work  like 
I  uster.  It’s  jest  drawin’  my  chest  clean  in. 
Thar’s  reg’lar  holes  an’  hollers  in  it  1  went 
up  ter  Slabtown,  ter  see  the  doctor,  an’  he  ’lowed 
he’d  do  me  some  good — said  I  had  the  gone- 
sumption.  But  1  knowed  better :  twarn’t  nothin’ 
but  this  hyar  cough ;  an’,  when  it  gits  well,  I’ll 
bo  all  right  agin.  Yer  say  yer  want  ter  board 
with  us,  this  winter?  Wal,  I’ve  nothin’  ter  say 
agin  it,  if  Ambrosy' s  willin’.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

Th*  winter  that  followed  was  the  happiest 
Ambrosia  had  ever  spent.  Together,  she  and 
the  teacher  read  Longfellow  and  Tennyson,  or 
studied  graver  subjects ;  together,  they  took  long 
walks  in  the  autumn  woods ;  and  together,  later, 
they  sledged  over  the  crisp  roads,  when  the 
winter  snow  hod  come.  Never  before  had  any¬ 
one  of  the  opposite  sex  attracted  the  girl.  All 
the  young  men  of  her  acquaintance,  however 
meritorious  in  other  respects,  had  been  tee 
uncouth  and  illiterate  for  her.  She  had  longed, 
unconsciously,  for  what  she  thought  sympathy, 
all  this  while ;  and  now,  finding  it  for  the  first 
time,  knew  at  last  that  it  meant  love.  In  that 
blissful  dream,  8he  soon  lost  herself.  The  yeung 
man,  on  his  side,  came  soon  to  adore  her.  There 
was  a  native  refinement  in  her,  an  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  in  all  its  aspects,  which  appealed 
powerfully  to  his  artistic  nature;  for  he  also 
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had,  in  his  organization,  aspirations  above  his 
surroundings,  as  his  selection  of  a  profession 
showed.  For,  in  the  dim  background,  unacknowl¬ 
edged  as  yet,  even  to  Ambrosia,  was  an  ambition 
to  be  cloctcd  to  the  Legislature,  and,  perhaps, 
finally  to  Congress. 

Before  the  March  wind  came,  the  two  were 
plighted  lover9.  But  old  Ase  would  not  hear  of 
a  marriage  as  yet. 

44  What  have  yer  got  ter  live  on,  I’d  like  ter 
know?’’  he  said.  44  Wait,  Wash,  till  you’re  made 
&  lawyer,  as  yer  are  study  in’  ter  be.  Ambrosy 
has  nothin’,  an’  won’t  have  till  I’m  dead,  ’cept 
these  hyar  old  hills  —  an’  they’re  jest  wuth 
nothin’.” 

One  day,  in*  early  spring,  Ambrosia  said  to 
her  grandfather,  who  was  sitting  warming 
himself  in  the  sunshine: 

44  Here’s  old  Mr.  Rucker,  grandpap.  He’s 
getting  so  blind,  he  can’t  find  the  gate.  I’ll 
open  it  for  you,  Mr.  Rucker,”  she  called. 

*  The  man  whom  Ambrosia  called  Mr.  Rucker, 
and  whom  she  now  led  in,  was  a  tall,  stout, 
strong  figure,  with  a  profusion  of  yellow  hair 
mixed  with  gray,  and  a  beard  of  the  same  tone. 
Both  hair  and  beard  stood  out  about  his  head 
and  face  as  if  brush  and  comb  and  scissors  were 
unknown.  A  red  handkerchief,  with  white 
spots  on  it,  hung  down  as  a  sort  of  veil  over  his 
face,  from  the  edge  of  his  hat-brim,  and  he  wore 
smoked-glass  goggles. 

“How’s  yer  health,  Ambrosy?”  said  he,  in 
the  usual  formula. 

44  I’m  well,  thank  you,”  said  the  girl.  “You 
keep  well  ?” 

44  Yes,  yes,  all  but  the  eyes  ;  they’re  troublin’ 
me  more’n  common  lately.  Is  Ase  ter  home?” 

The  meeting  between  the  old  cronies  was 
cordial,  and  Mr.  Gordon,  who  soon  after  came 
in,  was  presented. 

4‘Wal,  Ase,”  said  Rucker,  seating  himself  on 
one  of  the  splint-bottomed  chairs,  while  the 
young  teacher  took  the  other,  as  Ase  said  he 
preferred  to  remain  sitting  on  the  ground, 
Ambrosia  standing,  meanwhile,  in  the  doorway. 
44  Wal,  Ase,  I’m  a-goin’  ter  be  &  rich  man  right 
off,  in  several  ways.  Several,”  he  added, 
nodding  his  head  sagely.  “  Doc  Ingersol, 
down  ter  Slabtown,  says  I  kin  git  a  pension 
out'n  Gover  ment  fur  my  eyes  bein’  injured  in 
the  service  jes’  ’s  well’s  not,  an’  it’ll  mount  up 
ter  nigh  onto  seventeen  hundred  dollars.  I  uz 
down  ter  the  Slab  ye?*’ day,  an’  he  asked  me 
what’s  my  regiment  and  company.  I  jest  sez 
ter  him  ez  1  b’ longed  ter  no  regiment,  an’  ez  I  ; 
was  in  the  company  of  Tim  Reeves  an’  some  ; 
more  on  us  I  tell  you  he’s  amused  at  that,  ftir  : 


I  heerd  him  a-laughin’,  an’  he  sez:  4  Which 
side  was  you  on,  Mr.  Rucker?’  an’  I  sez  ter 
him,  I  sez :  4  It  didn’t  make  no  sort  er  differ¬ 
ence,  Mr.  Ingersol,’  I  sez.  4  Sometimes  I  was 
on  one  side,  an’  sometimes  on  t’other.  Ef  thar 
were  any  fightin’,  you  jest  bet  I’d  be  in  it.’ 

4  Wal,  Mr.  Rucker,’  he  sez,  4  you  never  mind. 
I’ll  git  it  all  right  fur  ye.’  So,  yer  see,  Ase,  it’s 
likely  I’ll  git  the  pension.  An’  then,  yer  know, 
Ase,  thar’B  the  mines.” 

“The  French  silver  mines?”  asked  the  teacher. 

44  Oh,  yer  huv  heerd.  Wal,  I’ve  got  a  clue 
to  ’em,  an  awful  strong  clue  this  time.  I’ve 
heerd  of  a  man  that  was  in  the  Californy  gold¬ 
mines,  an’  he’s  got  a  thing  he  used  thar,  a 
plumboh,  he  called  it ;  an’  all  yer’ve  got  ter  do 
is  ter  tie  a  string  ter  this  hyar  plumboh,  an’ 
follcr  it,  an’  the  nearest  gold  ’ll  dror  it  an’  dror 
it,  an’  then  ye’ve  only  got  ter  dig  whar  it  stopsi. 
Silver  ’ll  do  jest  the  same,  I’ve  heerd  tell. 
He’s  gone  down  ter  Texas,  but  he’ll  be  back 
hyar  to’ard  summer,  an’  thar’s  no  eend  of 
silver!  Why,  thar’s  a  cave,”  he  went  on, 
excitedly,  44  that  them  French  had  ter  leave, 
with  the  silver  all  smelted  an’  made  inter  bars 
twice  as  thick  as  my  arm,  an’  piled  up  ter  the 
ceilin’,  higher  than  a  man’s  head,  an’  sacks  full 
piled  up  inter  a  cone  in  the  middle.” 

44  Did  you  see  it,  Mr.  Rucker?”  cried 
\  Ambrosia,  her  ej'es  big  with  excitement  and 
\  wonder. 

<  44  Wal,  I  may  say  I  did  an’  I  didn’t.  I  were 

\  in  &  cave  with  a  Injun,  who  uster  be  toler’ble 
fr’en’ly  with  me.  His  name  wus  4  Little-Big- 
|  Man-With-A-Horse-Face,’  an’  he  went  outen 
\  this  country  fifty  year  ago.  Wal,  he  took  mo 
ter  this  hyar  cave,  an’  I  felt  the  silver,  chile ; 

}  but  it  was  tolcr’blc  dark  in  thar,  an’  my  eyes 
was  bad  even  then,  en  I  can’t  say  cz  I  rightly 
|  see  it  myself,  but  I  c’d  feel  it,  an’  feel  the  iron 
»  furnaces  the  Frenchmen  lef\  too.  Ye  see,  the 
!  Injuns  holped  ’em,  an’  they  knowed  all  about  it. 

I  I’ve  got  the  directions  to  find  it,  too,  so  it  don’t 
!  make  no  difference.  It’s  on  yer  gran’father’s 
!  land  somewhere.” 

!  “Oh,  when  will  the  man  bring  his  plumbob?” 

I  cried  Ambrosia,  excitedly.  44  It’s  so  long  to  wait 
j  for  summer.” 

;  44  Ye  see,  honey,  the  Injuns  tole  me  that  on  a 

;  sartain  ridge  war  a  hill,  which  I  don’t  name  no 
;  names,  but  yer  kin  a’most  see  from  here;  an’  on 
!  that  hill  war  a  pine-tree,  marked  with  a  cross ; 

!  an’  yer  was  ter  inarch  twelve  yards  due  west, 

I  to’ard  the  sunset ;  then  yer  was  ter  walk  five 
I  feet  ter  the  lef’,  whar  ye’d  find  the  stump  of  a 
»  big  oak  ;  from  this  ye  was  ter  go  nine  yards  on 
'  the  diagonal,  winch’d  be  southwest,  an’  thar 
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ye’d  find  a  small  rock ;  this  ye  was  ter  pry  out, 
an’  then  dig.  When  ye'd  come  down  six  foot, 
ye’d  find  a  big  squar  rock,  and  un'er  this  squar 
rock  is  the  cave,  with  the  silver.  It’ll  take  six 
men  ter  lif’  that  thar  rock,  it's  that  heavy!” 

“Why,  Mr.  Rucker,”  cried  Ambrosia,  eagerly. 
“Let’s  go  find  it,  this  minute.  What's  the  use 
of  waiting  for  that  man,  if  you  know  already?” 

“  Wal,  ye  see,  Ambrosy,  the  trouble  is,  the 
trees  has  been  cut  down  so  much,  an’  the  stumps 
isrotted  clean  outen  the  ground ;  an’  we’ve  got  ter 
find  them  stumps  fust.  I  know  a  man  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  who  knows  whar  the  pine  had  oughter  be ;  an’ 
I’m  a-goin’  ter  start  termorrer  fur  that  man,  an1 
bring  him  hyar  ter  find  it  fur  me ;  by  force,  sure, 
ef  he  ain’t  one  of  the  persuadin’  kind.” 

“  How  soon  will  you  be  back  ?” 

“Wal,  I  don’  know.  I  can’t  tell  exac’ly. 
An’  then,  you  see,  I  can’t  be  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry,  fur  I’ve  got  ter  find  six  real  hones’  men 
ter  hoi’  up  that  thar  rock ;  fur,  ye  see,  I’ve  got 
ter  be  awful  puttio'lar  ’bouten  that,  fur  they 
■nought  git  me  inter  the  mine,  an’  drap  the  rock 
on  me,  an’  I’d  never  git  out.  Yes,  I’ve  got  ter 
be  moughty  puttic’lar  and  find  trustful  men.” 

The  young  man  turned  and  whispered  to 
Ambrosia:  “He’s  cracked,  dear,”  he  said; 
“crazy  as  a  loon.  Haven’t  you  heard  this 
stuff  before  ?  He  used  to  talk  just  this  way  long 
before  we  left  the  ridge.” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  replied  Ambrosia,  shaking  her 
pretty  little  head.  “  There’s  often  truth  in  these 
old  traditions.  And,  if  it  should  be  true — -just 
think  ! — we  would  be  rich,  and  could  go  to  Europe 
and  see  all  the  grand  picture-galleries.  Oh,  it 
would  be  lovely  I  ”  And  she  clasped  her  hands. 

“Look  at  these  hyar  ore-speeimens,”  broke 
in  old  Rucker,  fumbling  and  dncking  into  his 
trouser-pockets,  and  addressing  Gordon,  whose 
skeptical  words  he  had  partly  overheard.  “Ain’t 
them  the  real  article,  now?  I’ve  had  ’em  a 
purty  good  long  spell,  I  tell  yer.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Ase,  reaching  up  to  look;  “they 
do  sparkle  some.  I  reckon  you’re  right,  Rucker. 
I  don't  know  much  ’bout  ore-specimens  myself, 
seein’  ’s  these  hyar’s  the  fust  I  ever  laid  eyes 
onto.”  with  a  sort  of  grim  humor.  “  Hyar, 
Wash:  answer  him — you’re  eddicated.  What 
d’yer  think  o’  these  hyar  of  Rucker’s?” 

Before  any  reply  could  be  made,  and  while 
the  young  man  was  turning  the  ores  over  in  his 
hands,  there  came  an  interruption,  which,  for 
the  time,  banished  all  thought  of  mines. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Tub  air  had  grown  wanner  and  warmer,  as 
the  sun  rose  higher  in  the  heavens,  and  the  sky 


had  deepened  into  the  deep  serene  blue  of  noon¬ 
day,  when  a  horseman  came  riding  swiftly  up. 

“  Hello !  ”  he  cried,  stopping  at  the  gate. 

“  Hello,  Ike  1  ”  returned  Ase.  “  Git  down  an’ 
come  in.” 

“  Can’t,”  said  the  other,  sententiously.  “Thar  s 
a  chile  loe’ — John  Flynn’s.  ’Bout  seventy  on 
us  been  a-huntin’  on  it  for  nigh  onto  four  hour, 
an’  John  an’  Joe  Hudson  an’  Conrad  Rodenburg 
an'  Bill  Sutton  was  out  all  night;  an’  we’ve  alius 
heerd  os  you  was  a  powerful  hand  with  a  witch- 
hazel  b  witch — ” 

“A  forked  stick,  Ike!  It  have  got  ter  be  a 
forked  stick!”  said  old  Ase. 

“Wal,  a  forked  stick.  I  ain’t  pertic’lnr,  so 
long’s  ye  kin  find  the  chile.  Susan  Elizk  Flynn’s 
jest  about  crazy.” 

“Wal,  wal,”  said  Ase,  again;  “it’s  too  bad — 
it’s  jest  too  bad.  But  I  kin  find  him !  Jest 
lemme  git  a  forked  witch-hazel  inter  my  hands, 
an’  I’ll  find  him.  Thar  was  that  thar  red  heifer 
of  Bill  Jordan’s — the  sticks  jest  kep’  a-twistin’ 
an’  a-turnin’  till  I  come  to  whar  she  was.  I’ve 
foun’  more’n  two  dozen  wells  o’  good  water;  an’, 
as  fur  calves,  there’s  no  countin’  ’em.  I  foun’ 
ole  Mis’  Marbel’s  huaban’ — she  that  was  a  Fitch, 
yer  know.  He's  a-layin’  dead-drunk  ter  one  side 
the  road,  an’  she’s  in  a  purty  pickle,  jest  sure 
he’s  been  killed-a-else  runned  off.  ‘  Never  yer 
mind,  Mis’  Marbel,’  I  sez  ter  her:  *  ef  he’s  ’bove 
ground,  alive  or  dead,  this  hyar  witch-hazel  kin 
track  him.’  Laws!  I  reckon  she  made  it  hot 
fur  him  fur  some  time — quite  oonsid’ble  tempest¬ 
uous,  I  should  say.  She’s  a  woman  o’  purty 
consid’ble  sperrit,  I  reckon.” 

“  Wal,  then,  Mr.  Flanders,”  said  the  mes¬ 
senger,  “  git  up  bailin’  me.  The  folks  is  all 
a- waitin’,  down  the  road,  fur  yer  ter  come.”  , 

“Go  on,  grandpap,”  said  Ambrosia;  “I’ll 
bring  the  witch-hazel.”  For  this  was  not  the 
first  time  that  the  superstitious  neighborhood 
had  called  on  him  for  help,  and  she  knew  exactly 
where  to  find  the  article  that  was  wanted. 

Rucker  followed  in  their  wake,  while  Gordon 
waited  to  accompany  Ambrosia. 

“What  nonsense  it  all  is!”  he  said.  “But 
you  shall  not  go  alone.” 

“  Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “  you  know  it  to  be  non¬ 
sense.  But  the  others  don’t ;  and,  if  grandpap  did 
not  do  as  they  asked,  they  would  say  he  caused  the 
death  of  the  child,  if  it  should  die  before  being 
found.”  So  he  cut  the  stick  for  Ambrosia,  and 
followed  her  to  where  the  crowd  was  waiting. 

About  half  a  mile  down  the  road,  the  men 
were  gathered  who  had  been  searching  for  the 
lost  child.  They  stood  around  in  little  knots 
and  groups,  talking  in  a  subdued  sort  of  fashion. 
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Most  of  them  were  smoking.  Two  or  three  women 
had  gathered  about  Busan  Eliza,  the  mother, 
v  who  sat  on  a  stone,  crying  bitterly  and  rocking 
herself  violently  back  and  forth,  her  apron  over 
her  head.  As  the  horse  came  toward  them, 
hearing  old  Ase  behind  the  messenger,  she 
sprang  up  and  rushed  to  him,  ciying: 

“Oh,  Mr.  Flanders,  find  my  boy!  We've 
hunted  an’  hunted,  an’  we  can’t  find  him.  He’s 
los’ — he’s  los’ !  Oh,  Jimmy!  Jimmy!”  And 
she  broke  into  fresh  tears. 

‘  Thar  now,  Susan  Lizy  —  don’t  yer  git  ter 
takin’  on  'so,”  said  the  old  man,  comfortingly, 
patting  her  on  the  shoulder.  “  I  kin  fin’  him — 
sure  to  sartin.  Whar’d  yer  see  him  las’?” 

“  Right  to  our  own  house,  Mr.  Flanders,”  said 
the  poor  mother.  “An’  Mr.  Rucker — he  wanted 
*>r  find  the  spring,  an’  I  was  feared  he  couldn’t 
find  it,  him  bein’  so  blind ;  an’  I  told  Jimmy  ter 
take  him  down  an’  show  him  the  place,  an’ 
I  hain  t  set  eyes  on  him  since.” 

“  He  said  he  wur  a-goin’  back,”  said  Rucker, 
who  had  now  arrived;  “an’,  o’  course,  I  never 
seed  which  way  he  up  an’  took.” 

“Never  min’,  Susan  Lizy,”  interposed  Ase; 
“I’ll  fin’  him,  ef  he’s  above  groun’.  Never 
min’.  Hyar  comes  Ambrosy.  with  the  witch- 
hazel,  an’  we’ll  git  him  purty  soon.  Why,  these 
hyar  men  kin  tell  yer,  all  ’em,  of  all  the 
things  I’ve  foun’ — fust  an’  last,  nigh  onto  a 
hundred,  I  dessay.” 

Ambrosia  came  toward  him,  and  held  out  the 
forked  stick.  The  old  man  took  it  in  his  trem¬ 
bling  hands  by  the  prongs,  and  pointed  the 
straight  end  directly  in  front  of  him.  The  men 
stood  back,  and  ceased  talking.  The  poor  mother 
hushed  her  sobs,  and  sat  -watching  with  eager 
hope  in  her  sorrowful  face. 

The  interest  deepened,  and  became  almost 
breathless  as  the  stick  was  seen  to  move  in  old 
Ase’s  hands.  The  light  clouds  floated  nearer, 
throwing  the  woods  into  deep  shadow ;  and, 
where  the  wizard  stood,  the  bright  sunshine 
broke  through  in  a  brilliant  circle,  from  which 
a  broad  shaft  of  light  fell  far  into  the  woods. 
A  puff  of  wind  blew  off  the  old  man’s  hat,  which 
fell  behind  him  on  the  ground.  His  long  gray 
hair  blew  out  in  fine  threads.  A  tremulous  smile 
hovered  about  his  mouth,  and  a  rapt  and  wonder¬ 
ing  expression  grew  in  his  eyes  and  transfigured 
his  face :  for  he  believed  in  his  power  as  frilly 
as  any  of  his  neighbors.  In  feet,  the  only  ones 
who  were  skeptical  were  the  two  young  lovers 

The  feeble  old  hands  shook  nervously,  as  the 
hazel  wand  twisted  and  turned  slightly,  then 
stopped,  and  then  slowly  moved  again. 

“Foller  me/’  said  the  old  man,  hoarsely. 


And  the  wondering  half- awed  crowd  followed 
silently. 

The  wizard,  with  his  mystic  wand,  turned 
slowly  half-way  round,  and  stepped  into  the 
woods  in  the  path  of  the  sunbeams.  On,  on 
went  the  spell — over  the  stony  hillsides,  over 
the  briers  and  flowers  and  weeds,  and  through 
the  scrubby  oak  underbrush,  for  a  mile  and 
a  half.  Here  another  road  crossed  the  river, 
to  whose  winding  banks  they  had  again  come. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

In  the  centre  of  the  stream,  was  a  man  on 
horseback.  He  had  loosened  the  reins  on  his 
horse’s  neck,  and  the  thirsty  animal  was  drink¬ 
ing  eagerly.  The  man  was  dressed  in  black, 
with  a  white  straw  hat  on  his  head,  and  he  had 
a  black  rubber-cloth  knapsack  tied  to  the  back 
of  his  saddle.  As  the  crowd  emerged  from  the 
woods,  he  pulled  up  his  horse  and  made  for  the 
shore. 

Ase  walked  feebly  in  front,  with  his  wizard’s- 
stick.  A  fit  of  coughing  caught  him  and  shook 
his  thin  frame.  A  deep  flush  had  risen  on  his 
sallow  cheeks. 

“Come  on,  boys,”  he  whispered,  brokenly. 
“She’s  a-drawin’ — she’s  a-drawin’  powerful 
hard :  we’re  on  the  right  track.” 

“  Genelmen,”  said  the  stranger,  jumping  off 
his  horse  and  beginning  to  unstrap  his  knapsaok, 
“  I’m  agent  for  the  Percival  Nursery  of  Evenalia, 
Missouri — in  the  north  of  this  State,  genelmen  ; 
and,  seein’s  you’re  all  here  together,  I’d  like  to 
show  you  what  we’ve  got  to  offer,  in  the  way  of 
fruit-trees,  flowering  and  ornamental  shrubs, 
seeds,  and  so  forth.  Our  terms  is  easy,  genel¬ 
men  :  we  are  doing  business  on  square  principles, 
but  not  pressing,  not  pressing.  Here’s  the 
adamantine  apple,  which  I’d  recommend  for  this 
climate,”  opening,  as  he  spoke,  a  book  of  colored 
plates.  “  Fruits  pro-fusely,  color  deep-crimson, 
fast  grower,  bears  in  four — ” 

“  Sh  I  Sh !”  said  old  Ase,  whom  he  approached 
as  he  spoke.  “  You’ll  interrup’  the  drawin’,  an’ 
hyar’ s  a  poor  mother  wantin’  her  little  chile.” 

“What  in  the  name  of  thunder  is  all  this 
about?”  exclaimed  the  astonished  fruit- agent. 

But  the  crowd  of  men  and  women  paid  no 
heed.  They  followed  across  the  road  and  plunged 
into  the  wood  again,  after  the  magician  and  his 
wand. 

Gordon,  with  Ambrosia  at  his  side,  both  skep¬ 
tical,  but  both  accommodating  themselves  to  the 
superstitious  crowd,  had  been  following  through 
the  woods  in  silence.  Now  the  young  man 
stopped  to  explain.  His  words  were  greeted  by 
a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  fruit-agent. 
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44  Well,  I  swan !  if  that  don't  beat  the  Jews. 
Hello,  you  people  1"  he  shouted :  44  you’re  a-goin’ 
in  the  wrong  direction  exactly.  1  seen  the  boy 
over  yonder,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  back. 
Didn’t  know  he  was  lost,  though.  About  four 
year  old,  and  tolerable  fat;  towheaded,  and  had 
on  a  blue  check  shirt,  and  red  galluses  to  his 
trousers.  He’s  a-settin’  on  a  rock,  cryin’  like 
a  good  feller ;  and,  when  I  come  along,  he  just 
skeeted  into  the  woods.  I  come  acrost  his  hat 
about  a  mile  down  the  other  side  of  the  crick.” 

The  men  who  had  been  a  little  in  advance 
turned,  at  this,  to  listen;  and  now  a  hurried 
parley  took  place. 

44  Neighbors,”  said  old  Ase,  coming  into  the 
midst  of  them  suddenly,  * 4 you’ve  all  knowed  me 
the  len’th  of  yer  lives — some  for  more  time, 
somb  for  less,  ’cordin’  ter  age— -an’  you’d  orter 
know  that  I  ain’t  no  liar;  an’  1  reckon  you’ve 
heerd  what  I  kin  do  afore  now;  an’  I  reckon 
you’ll  allow  I’m  ’bout  as  anxious  as  this  hyar 
stranger  ter  give  Susan  Lixy  hyar  back  her  chile, 
see in’s  I’ve  knowed  her  fur  nigh  onter  thirty  five 
year.  Now,  I’m  a-goin’  ter  foller  what  I’ve  got 
inter  my  hands  till  I  come  ter  that  thar  boy 
o’  hem.  It’s  a-pullin’  strong  now,  boys — pullin' 
strong,  clean  down  inside  o’  me.” 

He  started  off  again,  as  he  spoke.  The  crowd 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  turned  and 
followed  him,  leaving  the  astonished  agent  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  road  with  only  Gordon  and  Ambrosia. 

The  agent  burst  into  Another  roar  of  laughter. 

44  If  they  ain’t  the  beatenest  and  doggonest  set 
of  fools,”  he  cried,  44 1  ever  did  see,  I’ll  eat  my 
cats!  A-follerin’  an  old  man  carry  in’  a  stick, 
instead  o’  goin’  where  the  young  un  was  seen 
last.”  Another  burst  of  laughter  followed,  in 
which  Gordon  joined  heartily  and  Ambrosia 
feebly.  Formerly,  she  had  believed  with  implicit 
faith  and  love  in  her  grandfather  and  in  the 
power  of  his  witch-hazel.  But,  during  the  past 
winter,  her  intellect  had  expanded,  and  she  knew 
this  belief  to  be  a  superstition.  Since  Gordon 
laughed,  she  laughed :  he  must  know  what  was 
the  truth. 

44  Come  along,”  said  the  agent.  44 1  suppose 
we  might  as  well  go  after  the  youngster,  and 
take  him  after  them  precious  fools  yonder. 
I  suppose  you  know  him.  It’d  be  a  bad  joke  to 
fetch  the  wrong  kid,  you  see.” 

Gordon  said  he  didn't,  as  he  didn’t  live  there, 
bat  the  young  lady  could  identify  him. 

The  sociable  agent  took  Ambrosia  across  the 
river  first,  on  his  horse,  returning  for  Gordon 
afterward.  Then  all  three  set  off. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  little  child 
mi  on  the  ground  in  the  dim  woods.  Tears 


were  rolling  down  his  sun -burned  cheeks, 
leaving  a  white  path  on  his  dusty  little  face. 
He  shook  all  over  with  the  great  sobs  which 
kept  rising  in  his  throat,  though  he  tried  man¬ 
fully  to  suppress  them,  and  dug  his  brown  fists 
into  his  eyes.  As  the  agent  and  Gordon  came 
near,  he  started  to  his  feet  and  tried  to  run  away 
out  of  sight.  They  called,  but  he  would  not 
8  top. 

44  Let  me  catch  him,”  said  Ambrosia.  44  He 
knows  me.  Stop,  Jimmy,”  she  called,  raising 
her  voice.  “  Hold  on — it’s  only  Ambrosy.” 

Jimmy  stopped,  recognized  her,  and  broke 
into  piteous  sobs,  crying  for  sheer  joy,  as  she 
took  him  in  her  arms.  They  put  him  on  the’ 
horse,  and  started  after  old  Ase’s  party. 

It  was  sundown  before  Susan  Eliza  caught  her 
weary  hungry  child  to  her  breast.  Everyone 
clustered  about  them,  leaving  Uncle  Ase  alone. 
The  old  man ’8  enthusiasm  hod  died  out.  He 
had  been  deceived  by  his  wand.  It  had  led  him 
away  from  instead  of  toward  the  child.  But  the 
feverish  flush  was  still  on  his  cheek.  He  looked 
at  the  hazel  stick,  which  he  still  held. 

44  It  8ortainly  drawed,”  he  murmured  to  him¬ 
self.  44 1  don’t  un’erstan’.” 

Then  he  overheard  a  few  broken  words  from 
the  fickle  crowd,  something  about  44  lyin’  ole 
fool,  ter  be  a-trompin’  us  all  day  through  the 
woods  arter  his  fool  stick.”  44  He  knowed  thar 
warn’t  no  sense  in  it.” 

44 If  thar  is” — it  was  a  woman’s  voice  that 
spoke  this  time— 44  it’s  the  ole  devil.  It’s  jest 
awful  ter  be  a-havin’  doin’s  with  him.” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  knowed  it  all  the  time,”  said 
another. 

Then  there  was  only  the  confused  hum  of 
many  voices  mingled,  all  in  condemnation. 

The  old  man  went  feebly  up  to  where  the 
father  and  mother  stood.  John  Flynn  held  his 
newly-found  child,  now  half  asleep,  in  his  arms. 
Susan  Eliza  was  crying,  and  kissing  joyfully  the 
little  weary  dusty  bare  feet  which  had  wandered 
so  far. 

44  Susan  ’Lizy  an’  John  Flynn,”  he  said,  44 I’m 
glad  ye  found  yer  boy#  Ambrosy,  we’d  better 
be  a-goin’.” 

There  was  no  answer,  only  a  derisive  laugh, 
in  which  not  only  the  men  but  the  women 
joined.  Ambrosia  did  not  laugh  this  time,  even 
faintly.  She  drew  her  grandfather’s  arm  within 
her  own.  Nor  did  Gordon  laugh.  His  mouth 
curved  with  scorn,  on  the  contrary,  as  he 
thought  of  the  fickleness  of  this  ignorant  mob, 
which,  an  hour  ago,  had  fully  believed  in  the 
old  man — had,  in  fact,  implored  his  aid — and 
now  brutally  mocked  at  him. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

But  did  he  fail  ?  That  is  the  curious  thing  j 
about  it.  If  I  were  not  telling  a  true  story,  I 
should  hesitate  to  go  on. 

In  the  hurry  of  the  announcement  that  a 
child  had  been  lost,  Mr.  Rucker  had  forgot  his 
ores,  and  Gordon  had  quietly  slipped  them  into 
his  own  pocket.  The  day  after,  he  said  to  him¬ 
self  that  the  thing  was  worth  inquiring  about, 
and  that  perhaps  Ambrosia  might  be  right  in 
saying  that  sometimes — it  was  possible — there  \ 
was  truth  in  old  traditions.  So,  making  an  j 
excuse  of  business,  he  ran  up  to  the  county-  \ 
town,  where  more  than  one  expert  in  ores  was  j 
to  be  found.  The  scientific  man  he  consulted 
pronounced  the  ores  to  be  silver.  “  There  is  no  \ 
doubt  of  it,”  he  said.  “Where  did  they  come 
from?”  Gordon,  in  reply,  told  old  Rucker's 
story.  The  expert’s  answer  took  away  his 
breath.  44  I  have  heard  this  tradition,”  he  said, 
“of  the  French  having  once  mined  in  this 
region,  and  have  always  believed  it ;  but  I  never 
could  locate  the  spot  within  a  hundred  miles. 
Now,  the  thing  is  worth  looking  into;  and  I 
will  prospect  the  hill  myself.” 

The  result  was  that,  in  less  than  a  week,  it 
was  known  that  the  hill  over  which  the  witch- 
hazel  had  led  old  Aso  was  almost  a  solid  mass 
of  silver-ore,  and  that  he  and  his  grandchild, 
instead  of  being  poor,  were  millionaires. 

“The  wonder  is,”  said  the  expert,  44  that  the 
vein  was  never  struck  before.”  And,  when  the 
actual  cave  which  Rucker  had  spoken  of,  as 
having  once  visited,  was  discovered,  even 
Gordon  ceased  to  look  on  the  old  blind 
“crank”  as  wholly  a  fool. 

But  Uncle  Ase  never  rallied  from  the  blow 
he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  his  neighbors. 
He  grew  weaker  day  by  day,  and  finally  took  to 
his  bed.  His  strength  came  back  for  a  few 
hours,  but  only  for  a  few  hours,  when  they  told 
him  the  result  of  Gordon’s  exploration. 

44  Wal,  I’m  glad  for  one  thing,”  he  said  to  his 
grandchild:  “it  will  make  yer  rich,  and  yer 


can  go  now  to  Europe  and  all  them  other  places 
which  you’ve  always  wanted  ter  see.  I’m 
willin’  ter  die,  fur  that — ” 

“Oh,  don’t  say,  grandpap,  that  you  are  going 
to  die.  And  the  neighbors  are  so  sorry  now. 
They  say  you  were  right,  after  all.  It  was  the 
silver,  they  believe,  that  drew  the  witch-hazel.” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  looking  at  the  witch-hazel 
stick,  which  lay  on  the  bed,  having  been  placed 
there  at  his  request.  44  Yes,  it  drawed  strong, 
tho  witch-hazel  did,  Ambroey.  It  drawed 
powerful  strong.  Tell  ’em,  Ambrosy,  that  I 
ain’t  no  liar — an’  it  drawed  powerful — ” 

He  stopped  euddenly.  His  voice  was  very 
weak  and  faint. 

Ambrosia  opened  the  door.  It  was  early  in 
the  morning,  but  the  mists  from  the  river  were 
already  dissipating,  fading  away  slowly,  like 
thin  smoke-wreaths.  A  ray  of  sunlight  came 
in  through  tho  door  and  fell  across  the  bed. 

44  Thar  warn’t  no  devil  in  it,  Ambrosy,  os  that 
yero  woman  said.  It  jest  drawed  from  clean 
down  inside  of  me,  somewheres,”  he  muttered, 
uneasily.  Then  ho  smiled  feebly,  and  the 
puzzled  troubled  look  seemed  to  vanish  from  his 
worn  old  face.  44 1  knew  somethin’  was  thar.” 

44  It’ll  be  all — right — Ambrosy,”  he  said.  “  I 
;  reckon  nobody’ll  take  old  Ase  Flanders  fur — a 
;  liar.”  He  took  the  forked  witch-hazel  stick  in 
his  hard  and  wrinkled  hand,  and  softly  touched 
the  golden  sunbeam  as  it  glimmered  on  tho  bed. 

When,  an  hour  later,  the  neighbors  came, 
they  found  him  lying  so,  still  holding  the  stick. 
Ambrosia  was  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed,  with 
Gordon’s  arm  pityingly  around  her.  But  even 
of  his  presence  she  seemed  to  be  unconscious. 

She  had  no  more  faith  in  the  wntch-hazeTs 
power  than  on  tho  day  of  tho  expedition,  but 
sho  saw  how  her  grandfather  had  been  hurt, 
had  been  almost  broken-hearted,  becauso  of  the 
disbelief  of  others,  and  sho  could  only  sob  out, 
in  her  remorse : 

“  Oh,  I  wish  I  hadn’t  laughed.  If  only  I 
hadn’t  laughed.” 


HESTHER’S  SACRIFICE. 


BY  ALICE  MAUD  SWELL. 


Pretty  Bessie  Norris  stood  before  her  looking- 
glass,  intently  gazing  at  her  own  fur  image 
therein  reflected — not  with  blushing  vanity  or 
anxious  care,  but  a  cool,  critical,  businesslike 
glance.  To-night,  Bhe  was  to  attend  her  first 
large  party  ;  and,  as  Bessie  was  eighteen,  pretty, 
ambitious,  and  a  country-girl,  with  whom  parties 
must  always  be  rare,  we  may  guess  the  amount 
of  preparation,  even  greater  that  there  was  little 
or  no  money  to  be  spent. 

For  a  whole  week  had  Bessie  been  planning, 
and  her  older  sister  Hesther  working  out  those 
plans  in  the  shape  of  a  dress,  now  nearly 
finished;  for  Bessie,  though  this  was  her  first 
large  party,  had  been  to  several  small  ones,  and, 
being  a  young  woman  of  decided  ideas  and 
opinions,  knew  pretty  well  what  she  wanted, 
yet  was  not  averse  to  having  the  work  done  for 
her.  Heather’s  skill  had  turned  and  fitted  the 
pale-blue  silk  gown  that  she  had  worn  on  a  similar 
occasion  herself,  in  a  distant  city,  years  before ; 
Heat  her’ 8  fingers  had  hemmed  and  sewed  on  the 
yards  of  bias  ruffling  that  fashion  then  approved ; 
and  Hesther  was  even  now  basting  lace  frills  in 
neck  and  sleeves,  the  last  finishing-touch. 

“There  is  only  one  more  thing  I  want, 
Heather,”  said  Bessie,  at  last,  still  at  the  mirror: 
44 1  haven’t  got  enough  hair.” 

Her  sister  looked  up  somewhat  wearily. 

“What!  not  enough  hair  ?  You  have  plenty.” 

44  No,  indeed — not  half  enough.  I’ve  tried 
fixing  it,  puffing  it  out  every  way:  and  no  use — 
it  won’t  do.  And  they  wear  such  a  pile  of  hair 
now,  that  one  looks  horrid  without  it.” 

“A  most  foolish  and  tasteless  fashion,”  spoke 
up  Hesther,  with  energy. 

44  Yes,  I  know  that ;  but  still  it  is  the  fashion, 
and  I  shall  not  look  half  dressed  without  more 
than  I  have  now.  I  ought  to  have  a  braid  ;  but 
a  good  one  will  be  4  too  dear  for  my  possessing,* 
of  course,  and  I  would  not  wear  one  of  those 
dreadful  cheap  things.  I  must  do  without, 
I  suppose,  let  the  Lawford  girls  sneer  as  they 
will.” 

It  was  in  the  days  of  immense  44  chignons,” 
hideous  and  tasteless  things  as  they  were,  though 
dear  as  any  present  fashion  to  the  female  heart ; 
and  Bessie’s  silky  yellow-brown  locks,  while 
thick  and  long,  were  yet,  as  she  said,  not  half 


Hesther  looked  at  them,  and  realized  this  start¬ 
ling  fact  with  dismay.  The  Lawfords,  who  were 
to  give  the  party,  were  their  richest  and  most 
fashionable  neighbors;  and  Hesther,  who  did 
not  care  for  parties  herself,  was  as  anxious  for 
Bessie's  success  as  even  that  young  lady.  Had 
she  worked,  fitted,  and  stitched  for  this — failure 
and  disgrace  at  last  ?  It  was  too  bad  ! 

She  sat  with  puckered  brows,  the  shimmering 
blue  silk  in  her  lap,  looking  at  Bessie,  who  stood 
patting  and  pinning  her  bright  tresses,  vexation 
in  every  gesture.  Suddenly,  Hesther  sprang 
up  in  her  own  impulsive  way — for  Hesther,  at 
twentyeight,  was  ten  times  as  impulsive  as  Bessie 
at  eighteen — flung  her  work  aside,  and,  stepping 
before  the  glass,  looked  over  her  sister’s  shoulder. 
They  made  a  picture  worth  seeing — both  very 
pretty,  both  alike  in  general  style,  though 
Bessie’s  rich  color’  and  fresh  roundness  gained 
her  the  preference,  as  a  beauty.  Hesther  was 
graver,  paler — though  quicker  to  blush,  we  may 
notice— -and  fully  a  head  taller.  Her  eyes  were 
a  little  haggard  now  with  overwork,  but  there 
was  a  tenderness,  a  varying  passionate  beauty, 
about  them,  that  Bessie’s  clear,  cool,  rather 
hard  eyes  lacked.  Both  had  fine  heads  of 
hair — the  same  color  to  a  shade.  One  swift 
wistful  gaze,  and  Hesther,  with  a  fine  resolved 
heroic  air,  began  unwinding  her  coil  of  tresses — 
which  done,  she  laid  them  against  the  other’s 
braids,  as  if  compcuring,  and  cried : 

44  There :  it  matches  to  perfection.  I  thought 
so.” 

Bessie  turned  to  her,  startled  and  flushing. 

“What  do  you  mean,  Hes?  What  are  you 
going  to  do?”  she  asked,  eagerly. 

44  Do  ?  Why,  child,  you  shall  have  my  hair ! 
We  haven’t  a  cent  to  buy  you  a  braid,  even 
if  there  were  time;  but  you  shall  look  as  well 
as  any  of  them.  Here :  give  me  those  scissors.” 

44  Oh,  Hesther,  don’t !  I  will  not  wear  it :  you 
mustn’t  think  of  such  a  thing,”  began  Bessie; 
rather  feebly,  however. 

But  her  sister,  not  heeding  this  remonstrance, 
brushed  out  her  long  shining  hair,  and  began 
clipping  it  off  close  to  her  head.  It  was  a  fool¬ 
ish  thing,  no  doubt :  a  weak  sacrifice  of  sense 
and  nature  to  foolish  fashion  :  an  encouragement 
of  the  young  girl’s  vanity  and  selfishness.  We 
grant  all  these.  But  the  motive,  the  impulse, 
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was  as  purely  generous  as  ever  stirred  a  woman’s 
tender  heart ;  and  Heather  Norris,  uniting  with 
plenty  of  sound  sense  a  warm  rash  temper,  was 
nothing  if  not  tender-hearted.  She  hacked  off 
her  hair,  however,  with  a  stern,  even  ferocious, 
expression,  without  pause  or  falter — cut  it  off 
short,  and  handed  the  silky  mass  to  Bessie,  who 
took  it  eagerly,  her  eyes  sparkling,  though  with 
feigned  unwillingness. 

“  Oh,  sister,  it  is  too  bad.  I  cannot  take  this,” 
said  the  girl,  with  starting  tears  and  a  warm 
kiss ;  adding :  “  But  it  will  improve  my  looks 
ever  so  much,  sis,  and  won’t  make  much  differ¬ 
ence,  I  suppose,  to  an  old  mai — I  mean,  it  will 
grow  again  soon.” 

“  Yes,  of  course  it  will :  and,  as  you  say, 
won't  make  much  difference  to  an  old  maid  like 
me.  I  want  you  to  be  happy,”  said  Hesther, 
quite  gayly,  but  looking  with  much  doubt  cX  her 
shorn  head,  which  she  thought  not  at  all  becom¬ 
ing.  As  for  Bess,  she  was  already  brushing  and 
braiding  Hesther  s  hair,  wherewith  to  complete 
her  elaborate  coiffure. 

Poor  Hesther’ 8  trial  grew  very  hard,  at  the 
tea-table  that  evening,  when  she  went  down, 
leaving  Bessie  at  her  toilet,  to  meet  alone  the 
questions  and  reproach  of  her  father  and  brother. 

44  Most  foolish  thing  I  ever  heard  of.  I  am 
astonished  at  you,  Hesther,”  said  old  Mr.  Norris. 
“I  didn't  think  you  cared  so  much  for  a  silly 
fashion.  Wonder  what  women  will  do  next?” 

“  You  look  like  a  perfect  fright,”  cried  young 
Jack,  with  charming  boyish  frankness,  and 
laughed  till  he  cried. 

In  the  light  of  their  common-sense,  her  sacri- 
fice  looked  silly  and  useless  enough.  And  who 
has  not  felt  this,  sometimes,  in  a  parallel  case  ? 
But  she  was  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  Bessie,  ; 
lovely  in  blue  silk  and  pale-pink  roses,  with  the  ; 
most  elegant  of  chignons — radiant  beautiful  ; 
Bessie — who  kissed  her  white  hand,  as  she  went  ; 
away  with  Jack  to  the  party. 

Her  neighbors  voted  Miss  Norris  44  eccentric.”  ' 
She  was  still  very  pretty,  still  as  young-looking 
as  when  she  came  out,  ten  years  before— as 
bright  and  attractive  a  girl  as  ever  danced  her  ; 
first  quadrille  or  won  her  first  lover.  But,  ever 
since  a  long  visit  to  New  York,  when  she  was 
about  twenty,  there  had  been  a  change.  She 
was  fitful  and  sometimes  moofly,  did  not  go  to 
parties  or  to  festivals,  and  seemed  to  care  little 
for  society. 

“A  disappointment,”  cried  some.  “  Perhaps 
she  had  been  jilted,  or  had,  herself,  jilted  some¬ 
body,  and  was  now  suffering  remorse.”  She  < 
kept  her  own  counsel,  however,  and  left  them  to 
their  gossip  and  guesswork.  On  this  evening, 


she  went  to  her  own  room,  after  Bessie  and  Jack 
were  gone,  and,  before  the  glass,  stood  gazing  at 
herself  sadly,  thinking:  Was  she  such  a  fright, 
after  all?  And  had  she  done  such  an  idiotic 
thing?  She  thought  how  somebody  bad,  long 
ago,  praised  her  gold-brown  tresses;  somebody 
who,  maybe,  had  one  of  them  now;  somebody 
whose  opinion  had  been  all  the  world  to  her, 
once.  And  now — 

The  thought  must  have  awakened  others  too 
sad  for  good  company.  She  turned  from  the 
;  mirror  with  quivering  lips  and  cried  —  quietly 
at  first,  after  awhile  with  bitter  gasping  sobs — 
pacing  the  floor  till  she  was  tired  out,  then 
sinking  face  downward  on  the  bed,  to  sob  herself 
to  sleep  like  a  child. 

Bess  came  home  in  the  early  dawn,  not  too 
tired  to  tell  of  her  triumph.  She  had  had  a 
charming  time — a  crowd  of  partners.  No,  she 
was  not  a  bit  frightened — no,  indeed  !  She  had 
felt  pretty — and  maybe  looked  pretty,  too — and 
her  dress  was  one  of  the  handsomest  there,  her 
hair  just  right.  “And  oh,  Hesther,  Mary  Wilson 
had  a  4  switch  ’  in  her  ehignon— a  horrid  thing, 
just  like  tow.  I  saw  her  looking  enviously  at 
my  head,  poor  thing.  There  was  the  handsomest 
gentleman  there — from  New  York — at  my  side 
half  the  time,  too.  He  is  Mrs.  Lawford’s  cousin, 
and  staying  with  them  on  a  visit.  The  most 
charming  fellow — but  not  really  young,  you 
know.  He  told  me  he  had  met  you  in  New 
York  once.” 

“  What  is  his  name  ?”  asked  Hesther,  with 
a  violent  start. 

44  Oh,  Mr.  Grayfell — Lawrence  Gray  fell.  Do 
you  remember  him?” 

“Yes,  I  remember  him,”  said  Hesther,  with 
white  lips,  unnoted  by  Bessie,  who  rattled  on, 
saying: 

44 1  think  Tom  Lawford  was  a  little  jealous. 
Poor  Tom !  He’s  very  nice,  but  did  seem  stupid 
and  plain  by  Mr.  Grayfell.  You  will  see  that 
gentleman,  this  evening,  when  he  calls — as  I  gave 
him  leave  to  do.  And — just  think!  —  he  said 
something  about  my  hair ;  brought  it  in  so  nicely, 
too — 'golden  gleams,’  or  something  like  that. 
Why,  sis,  how  pale  you  are — and  your  head  does 
look  too  funny!  I  can’t  help  laughing,  yet  feel 
dreadfully  guilty  and  selfish.” 

Mr.  Grayfell  did  call,  that  evening.  He  was 
a  tall,  handsome,  decidedly  elegant-looking  man 
of  perhaps  forty,  with  must&ohe  and  hair  slightly 
tinged  with  gray,  features  clear-cut,  and  keen  but 
pleasant  dark -gray  eyes.  A  very  handsome  and 
distingul  person :  no  wonder  that  Bessie  raved 
about  him.  She  was  radiant  and  oordi&l;  but 
the  meeting  between  him  and  Miss  Norris  waa 
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constrained.  They  dwelt  little  on  past  acquaint¬ 
ance,  which  Bessie  thought  must  hare  been  very 
slight,  and,  indeed,  left  most  of  the  talking  to 
that  lively  young  woman.  Had  Bessie  been  less 
self-absorbed,  she  might  have  suspected  a  secret; 
but  the  girl  thought  not  much  of  anyone  but 
her  dearest  friend — namely,  Beesie  Norris — so 
Heather  was  spared  her  curiosity. 

Heether  Norris  had  been  engaged  to  Lawrence 
Grayfell  for  a  brief  while,  eight  years  ago,  and, 
though  loving  him  with  all  her  heart,  hod  parted 
with  him  for  a  trifling  jealous  quarrel.  She  had 
never  ceased  to  care  for  him,  however ;  and  now 
the  love  that  she  thought  had  faded  to  sorrowftil 
regret  woke  to  fresh  life  and  cried  out  for  its  own. 
She  tried  to  conceal  it;  and  she  did,  but  paid 
her  penalty  in  restless  days  and  wakeful  nights. 
To  see  him  now — the  admirer,  the  possible  lover, 
of  her  younger  sister — was  a  trial  of  which  she 
was  spared  no  pang  that  Bessie’s  outspoken 
vanity  and  triumph  could  inflict.  The  girl  had 
neper  been  so  gny,  so  lovely,  before — or  so 
selfish.  She  laughed  more  than  once  at  Hesther’s 
short  hair,  and,  meanwhile,  wore  the  transferred 
locks  with  her  own  in  various  fascinating  styles 
of  ooiffure  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Grayfell :  who 
staid  on  with  the  Law  fords,  week  after  week, 
and  made  suspiciously  frequent  morning-calls 
and  evening-visits  to  the  Norrises. 

On  these  occasions,  it  was  Bessie  who  talked 
and  played  for  him,  who  joined  him  at  croquet ; 
and  he  seemed  willing  enough  to  be  so  entertained. 
To  Heether,  he  said  but  little.  Yet  something 
in  his  manner  told  her  that  he  had  at  least  not 
forgotten  the  past  between  them.  Sometimes, 
she  met  his  eyes  turned  on  herself  with  a  look 
that  made  her  thrill  and  tremble.  Could  it  be 
possible,  she  thought,  that,  after  all,  he  still 
loved  her,  os  in  the  old  days  ?  But  no,  no : .  it 
was  plainly  Bessie  that  he  sought — Bessie,  who 
was  ten  years  younger  and  fresh  and  fair — who 
had  first  drawn  him  to  the  house.  Yes,  of  course 
it  was  Bessie ! 

Tom  Law  ford  came  sometimes  with  his  cousin, 
those  summer  evenings.  Poor  Tom,  so  silent 
and  miserably  jealous — a  dismal  figure  on  the 
croquet -ground  or  in  the  parlor,  where  Mr. 
Grayfell  seemed  to  take  a  mischievous  pleasure 
in  monopolizing  Bessie  under  the  poor  fellow’s 
eyes.  Heether  was  very  good  to  Tom  during 
that  time,  having,  perhaps,  a  fellow-feeling  for 
him.  They  talked  to  each  other  or  played 
chess,  all  the  while  pain  frilly  conscious  of  the 
other  two,  and,  in  truth,  were  both  suffering 
from  that  old,  old,  riatural,  torturing  human 
jealousy  that  no  one  is  ever  too  young  or  too 
old,  too  bad  or  too  good,  to  feel. 


One  warm  and  sultry  June  evening,  five 
weeks  after  the  Lawford  party  —  a  golden 
summer  evening,  with  a  mingled  odor  of  roses 
and  new-mown  hay  in  the  air — Hesther  Norris 
sat  alono  in  the  shaded  parlor,  bending  over  her 
sewing,  and  listening  fo  the  sound  of  merry 
voices  from  the  croquet-ground  without,  where 
Lawrence  Grayfell  and  Bessie  were  playing. 
Their  voices,  and  the  click,  click  of  the  mallets, 
grew  presently  intolerable  to  her  overstrung 
nerves ;  she  threw  her  work  aside,  and,  going  to 
the  piano,  began  to  play — anything  to  drown 
those  jarring  sounds — first  a  snatch  of  one  tune, 
then  another,  till  she  struck  into  that  most 
eloquent,  passionate,  saddest  of  all  Beethoven’s 
tunes,  the  Clara  Waltz.  With  a  strong,  deep, 
yet  so  ft  touch,  she  played  it — a  touch  worthy  of 
its  capabilities — finding  it  a  fitting  expression  of 
her  mood,  such  as  music  often  gives  where 
words  would  fail.  “My  lovel  oh,  my  love!” 
The  notes  seemed  to  speak  again  and  again 
beneath  her  slender  fingers,  in  that  exquisite, 
tender,  sobbing  fall  at  the  end  of  each  bar ;  and, 
with  passionate  earnestness,  she  played  on ; 
“My  lovel  oh,  my  love!”  again,  and  yet  again, 
till  there  was  a  sudden  break,  a  pause,  as 
Lawrence  Grayfell  quietly  entered  the  room. 
He  looked  rather  pale  and*  grave. 

“  Don’t  stop,  I  beg  of  you  ;  play  on,”  he  said. 
“Perhaps  you  can  guess  why  I  have  some 
very  dear  memories  connected  with  that,  my 
favorite  of  all  tunes.  Play  it  for  me  again.” 
Ilia  tone,  his  mannsr,  stirred  her  heart  with  a 
strange  thrill,  yet  offended  her,  too.  Had  he 
come  to  trifle  with  old  memories — with  her?  she 
thought.  It  was  too  cruel.  She  rose  from  the 
piano,  flushing  high. 

“  I  am  tired.  I  can  play  no  more  now,”  she 
said,  coldly,  adding:  “Where  is  Bessie?” 

“Oh,  I  left  her  just  now  in  very  good 
company,”  he  answered,  with  a  smile.  “Tom 
Lawford  lias  come,  and  they  are  beginning  a 
new  game.  I  came  in  here  because  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you.  Won't  you  listen, 
Hesther?” 

She  sat  down,  trembling  in  every  limb,  but 
her  lips  could  frame  no  reply.  He  took  a  seat 
beside  her. 

“  Hesther,”  he  said,  in  a  grave  tender  tone, 
that  she  had  heard  before,  and  remembered  only 
too  well.  “  Hesther,  it  was  a  slight  cause  that 
parted  ns,  long  ago — a  foolish  thing ;  but  I  have 
loved  you,  and  no  other  woman,  for  these  eight 
years,  and  —  won’t  you  marry  me,  Hesther? 
Can’t  we  be  once  m  re  as  we  were  before  that 
quarrel  ?” 

She  looked  at  him  strangely,  as  if  hardly 
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realizing  what  he  meant,  a  wave  of  crimson  } 
rushing  over  her  face.  At  last,  in  a  confused  \ 
startled  way,  she  stammered  :  “  But  Bessie  !  I  < 
thought  it  was  Bessie  you  cared  for  now.”  j 
He  laughed ;  guessing,  perhaps,  her  final  j 
answer  from  this  speech.  “Bessie?”  he  said,  j 
“  My  dear  girl,  your  sister  is  a  sweet,  fresh,  \ 
and  most  refreshing  child  ;  but — what  are  you  \ 
thinking  of?  I  came  here  to  see  you  ;  it  is  you  ! 
1  want.  Why,  my  dearest,  I’ve  even  treasured  > 
the  little  lock  of  hair  that  I  stole  from  you  once.  > 
Don't  you  remember?  Think  of  that,  for  ai 
hardened  old  sinner  like  me.  I  have  it  yet.”  j 
“Ah,  my  hair!”  she  murmured.  “You  used  \ 
to  say  it  was  so  pretty,  and  it’s  all  gone  now.  I  i 
cut  it  off  for  Bessie  to  wear  to  the  party.  She  i 
says  I  am  a  fright  without  it.”  < 

He  burst  out  laughing.  “  Well,  upon  my 
soul !  What  an  idea !  A  woman’s  sacrifice,  j 
truly;  and  just  like  you,  Hesther.  Appreciated,  > 
too,  without  doubt.  A  fright,  indeed !  These  j 
short  Boft  curls  are  beautiful,  and  make  you  look  j 
eight  years  younger  than  you  did  eight  years  < 
ago.  It  was  her  hair,  so  rich  in  quantity,  and  i 
§o  like  your  own,  that  first  attracted  me  toward  j 
Miss  Bessie,  little  thinking  it  indeed  yours.”  \ 
“And  so,  after  all,”  said  Hesther,  smiling,  > 
“  when  I  cut  off  my  poor  pretty  hair,  I  was  only  j 
using  the  shears  of  fate.”  $ 

t*Yes,”  laughed  lie,  “that  is  certain;  and,  iff 
you  answer  my  question  aright.  I’m  quite  sure  { 
that  Lachesis  herself  never  allotted  any  man  a  \ 
fairer  destiny  than  mine.”  .  > 

“And  you  think  me  still  young  and  pretty  j 
enough  to  care  for?”  j 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  sort  of  quizzical  \ 
tenderness,  his  blue -gray  eyes  moist  and  \ 
sparkling.  “  Well,  we  will  make  allowance  for  > 


the  ravages  of  time,  and  for  all  other  defects,” 
he  said.  “  Be  duly  grateful,  Hesther,  and  give 
me  what  I  want.” 

“Ah,  I’m  afraid  there  is  too  much  of  your  old 
self  left,  sir,”  she  cried,  in  mock  dismay :  but, 
at  the  same  time,  laid  her  baud  in  his. 

A  few  minutes  later,  while  they  were  still 
sitting  with  clasped  hands  and  suspiciously 
close  together,  there  was  a  sound  of  steps,  a 
swift  rustling  pause,  and  Bessie  stood  in  the 
doorway,  looking  in,  curious  and  wondering  at 
this  most  unexpected  sight. 

“  My  dear  Miss  Bessie,”  said  Gray  fell,  lead¬ 
ing  Hesther  forward  with  great  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind,  “you  must  congratulate  us. 
Hesther  and  I  have  loved  each  other  for  eight 
years,  and  she  has  just  promised  to  marry  me.” 

“Really!'’  said  Bessie,  lifting  her  eyebrows 
with  a  shrug.  “  Really  !  1  do  cougratul&te 

you ;  though,  as  I  was  not  in  her  confidence, 
this  is  rather  a  surprise.  Very  romantic, 
indeed !  And  she  is  more  fortunate  than  most 
women  of  her  age.” 

Bessie  was  in  a  white  heat  of  temper,  but  she 
dealt  this  stab  with  precision  and  turned  with 
her  sweetest  smile  to  Tom  Lawford,  standing 
just  behind  her.  “Come,  Mr.  Lawford,”  she 
said,  “shall  we  finish  our  game?” 

“Would  you  really  like  to  play?”  cried  poor 
Tom,  delighted  with  her  look  and  tone;  and 
they  went  out  on  the  lawn  together.  Yes,  she 
still  had  Tom.  No  doubt  that,  lie  was  her  slave; 
and,  after  all,  one  admiring  slave  was  almost  as 
good  as  another,  to  Bessie.  Lawrence  Gray  fell 
had  only  wounded  her  vanity,  not  touched  her 
heart — as  he  knew  perfectly  well.  It  was  some 
comfort,  certainly,  she  reflected,  that  she  still 
had  Tom. 


LOVE  ON  WHEELS. 

BY  FLOKINE  THAYER  M’CRAY. 

“Oh,  dear!  how  my  head  aches!  It  seems  \  “Oh,  blame  take  the  doctors!  Well,  then, 


to  me,  my  head  always  aches.”  As  Belle' Morton  < 
spoke,  she  threw  down  her  book  and  leaned  her  \ 
head  upon  her  hands  disconsolately.  j 

Her  mother  looked  at  her  anxiously,  and  was 
about  to  speak,  when  Tom,  who  had  at  that 
instant  come  into  the  house,  cried :  \ 

“  Well,  I  should  think  you  would  hare  the  \ 
headache:  this  room  is  hot  enough  to  kill  you.  j 
You  never  take  a  bit  of  exercise,  but  sit  here  | 
and  eat  candy  all  day.  I  wonder  you’re  not  j 
dead  long  ago.”  \ 

“I  think  you  are  very  rude,  sir,”  answered  \ 
his  sister,  with  half  a  pout. 

44  Rude,  am  I  ?  ”  cried  Tom.  41  Well,  theft,  j 
since  you  talk  in  that  way,  I’ll  be  ruder  still.”  < 
And,  seizing  a  heavy  shawl  from  the  table,  he  > 
wrapped  his  sister  in  it  deftly  and  quickly,  and,  \ 
throwing  open  a  French  window  that  opened  \ 
on  the  back  piazza,  dashed  out  and  danced  a  j 
raquet  there  with  her,  quite  undisturbed  by  her  \ 
struggles  and  muffled  expostulation. 

14 Oh,  Tom — you  disagreeable  thing!  Let  me  \ 
go,  this  instant,”  she  cried.  “Tom,  Tom — you  \ 
are  horrid  !  ”  j 

But  Tom  kept  up  the  dance  until  he  was  tired.  \ 
Meantime,  Mrs.  Morton  had  stood  at  the  open  j 
window,  adding  her  remonstrance  to  Belle’s.  \ 
She  now  hastened  to  shut  the  window,  as  Belle  | 
came  in — panting,  but  glowing  with  the  exercise.  \ 
44  Nonsense,  mother,”  he  said,  in  answer  to  j 
her  expostulation.  “  If  Belle  would  fly  around  > 
more,  outdoors,  she’d  get  over  this  indigestion,  j 
and  we  should  no  longer  be  condemned  to  eat  \ 
Graham  bread.  She’ll  be  a  confirmed  invalid,  < 
if  you  don’t  take  care.  Harry  Fellows  asked  me,  ! 
the  other  day,  what  Belle  had  done  to  herself.  j 
He  said  she  didn’t  look  nearly  as  well  as  when 
he  went  to  Europe.  Don’t  you  know,  sis,  that  i 
fellows  like  wide-awake  girls,  nowadays?  I  hate  i 
to  have  my  sister  bleaching  out  and  growing  \ 
limp — because,  forsooth,  our  name  is  Morton,  i 
and  she  has  an  idea  of  being  queenly  and  i 
elegant  and  angelic.  It’s  rosy,  bright -eyed,  j 
healthy  angels  that  we  want — and  they  are  s 
coming  into  fashion,  too.  Why  don’t  you  take  : 
a  brisk  walk,  at  least  twice  a  day,  or  ride  horse¬ 
back,  or — something?” 

“Tom,  you  know  the  doctor  said  it  was  too 
violent  for  her.” 


I’d  walk  five  miles  a  day — I’d  do  something  so 
as  not  to  lose  all  my  beauty.”  « 

Tom’s  words  had  more  influence  on  Belle  than 
he  fancied.  44  If  Harry  Fellows,”  she  said  to 
herself,  when  alone,  “  thinks  I’m  getting  ugly 
for  want  of  exercise,  it  must  be  so.”  As  she 
spoke,  she  went  to  the  mirror,  looking  anxiously 
at  herself.  44  Yes,  I  do  think  I  am  growing 
sallow.  I — I  think  it  was  unkind  of  Harry, 
however.  I  suppose  he  has  been  accustomed, 
these  two  years,  to  those  apple-cheeked  peasant- 
women  over  in  Europe !  ” 

Belle  smilea  half  bitterly,  and  then  suddenly 
rose  to  her  feet,  and,  putting  on  her  coat,  went 
out  and  walked  for  half  an  hour.  She  had  gone 
but  a  few  rods,  however,  when  she  met  Harry 
Fellows.  He  raised  his  hat,  with  a  light  coming 
into  his  bronzed  face,  and  greeted  her  with  the 
ease  of  an  old  friend. 

44  How  well  you  are  looking  to-day,  Miss 
Belle,”  he  said.  44 1  feared,  the  other  day,  that 
you  were  indisposed.  I — ” 

“I  am  quite  well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Fellows,” 
she  said,  rather  stiffly.  And  so  he  passed  on, 
with  another  bow — a  rather  cool  one,  this  time. 

Belle  was  very  cross,  all  that  evening.  Tom 
finally  asked  her  if  the  Graham  bread  disagreed 
with  her.  Her  answer  was  to  go  to  the  piano 
and  play  a  few  discordant  classics,  until  Tom 
said : 

44  Well,  if  you  call  that  music — ” 

At  this,  she  shut  the  piano  with  a  bang,  and 
went  to  bed  without  more  ceremony. 

44  Tom  is  insufferable,”  she  said,  as  she  closed 
her  door,  biting  her  lips  to  keep  the  tears  back. 

The  next  morning,  Madame  Morelli  came,  to 
give  Belle  her  usual  music-lesson.  She  was  an 
American,  but  had  married  an  Italian  music- 
master,  and  they  were  now  cozily  living  in 
Boston,  and  earning,  by  their  united  industry, 
a  good  income. 

“Ceccio  says  we  shall  get  rich  enough  to 
return  to  Italy.”  she  said  to  Belle,  44  and  live 
in  comfort,  in  a  few  years.” 

44 But  isn’ t  this  hard  work  half  killing  you?” 
said  Belle,  kindly.  4*  Getting  around  to  your 
pupils — the  mere  walking,  I  mean — must  wear 
you  out.” 

“Oh,  but  see  what  I  have,  out  here  in  the 
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driveway,”  said  the  teacher,  as  8he  went  to  the 
window.  “  It  is  a  perfect  boon  to  me.  I  used 
to  get  so  nervous  and  cross,  when  lessons 
dragged.  And  then,  again,  the  car-fares:  liow 
they  counted  up  1  Now,  this  does  away  with  all 
that,  and  I  get  around  so  easily,  too.M 

Belle  looked  out.  “A  tricycle  I”  she  cried, 
turning,  in  astonishment,  to  madame.  “You 
do  not  ride  it?  Really?  And  it  is  yours?” 

“Well,  why  should  it  not  be  mine?”  said 
madame,  laughing.  “  Do  you  have  the  impu¬ 
dence,  with  your  twenty  years,  to  stand  here 
and  say  I  am  too  old,  because  I  am  fifty,  to  avail 
myself  of  the  gr-r-reatest  ” — she  became  quite 
Italian  when  she  wished  to  be  emphatic — “  con¬ 
venience  and  health-giving  mode  of  locomotion 
ever  vouchsafed  to  women  ?  I  have  only  had  it 
a  week,  but  I’m  another  woman  already. 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to  try  it,  some  day?” 

“  Oh,  no ;  that  is,  I  am  afraid  I  couldn’t.  I 
perhaps  might,”  hesitatingly,  “just  get  upon 
the  saddle.  But  how  do  you  make  the  pedals 
go?” 

“  Come,  and  I’ll  show  you  ;  that’s  a  dear.” 

In  a  moment,  Miss  Morton  hod  called  to  her 
maid  to  bring  her  a  wrap  and  hat,  hod  taken  a 
scarf  and  her  brother’s  felt  hat,  was  down  on 
the  roadway,  and  was  being  propelled,  by 
madame  and  her  own  unaccustomed  feet, 
around  the  circular  drive  and  back  to  the  house. 

“I  wouldn’t  for  the  world  have  had  mamma 
see  me,”  Belle  said,  as  she  got  off,  looking 
anxiously  up  at  the  house.  “  She  would  be 
horrified.” 

“  She  should  be  more  pained  to  sec  you  grow¬ 
ing  ill,  Belle,  mio,”  replied  madame.  “You 
have  been  an  anxiety  to  me  for  months  past. 
You  need  more  exercise,  more  fresh  air,  deer. 
Say,  will  you  come  on  Tuesday  and  ride  with 
me,  if  I  get  you  a  tricycle  ?  I  have  a  friend 
who  will  lend  me  one.  I  will  take  you  the 
loveliest  ride,  on  a  good  road  and  through 
woods,  whero  nobody  will  see  you.  There  is 
trailing  arbutus,  only  waiting  for  me  to  cornel 
WiU  you  try?” 

It  seemed  so  easy.  The  machine  was  such  a 
fairy-like  thing. 

“You  will  come?”  paid  madame.  “Come  to 
my  house  at  nine  o’clock,  for  several  mornings. 
I  will  have  a  machine  for  you  there,  and  you 
can  practice  unseen  around  my  yard.  Then, 
when  you  have  strengthened  your  muscles  a 
little,  we  will  go  out  upon  the  quiet  road  I  told 
you  of.  It  is  very  retired.  None  of  your 
friends  would  ever  drive  there.  Ah,  I  am  so 
glad-  It  shall  be  secret,  never  fear.” 

Two  weeks  later,  when  Tom  came  in  to 


luncheon,  one  day,  he  saw  a  plate  of  trailing 
arbutus  upon  the  drawing-room  table.  “Ah-h  !” 
he  said,  after  burying  his  face  in  it,  “  where  did 
this  come  from  ?  How  sweet  it  is  !  I  have  been 
thinking  I  should  get  off,  some  day,  to  look  for 
it.  Who  gave  it  to  you,  Belle  ?” 

“I — Madame  Morelli  —  got  it  somewhere,” 
replied  Belle,  confusedly.  “  She  was  here  t-fois 
morning.  How  wonderfully  che  plays,”  she 
went  on,  turning  the  conversation,  by  describing 
mad  nine’s  powers  as  a  musician,  so  as  to  conceal 
her  secret  about  tricycling. 

“  I  am  glad  you  eqjoy  her  so  much.  Sis,”  he 
said,  suddenly,  “  you  are  looking  better.  Guess 
that  waltz  of  mine  upon  the  back  piazza,  a  week 
or  two  ago,  did  you  good.  You  begin  to  have  a 
color  like — some  gir&.” 

“  Like  Kittie  Bradshaw,  I  presume  you 
mean,”  retorted  his  sister,  archly.  It  was 
Tom’s  turn  to  look  confused  now.  “I  have 
noticed  of  late  that  you  were  considerably 
pleased  with — her  color.  Ha!  ha!  But,  Tom,” 
she  continued,  delighted  to  see  him  uncom¬ 
fortable,  “you  need  not  blush.  She  is  a  sweet 
little  girl.  I  like  her  very  much.  If  only  she 
would  tone  down  a  little.  She  is  so  fhll  of 
spirits.” 

“  Yes,  she  is ;  and  that  is  my  kind  of  a  girl,” 
said  Tom,  stoutly. 

“O-o-oh!”  said  his  sister,  mockingly.  “Has 
it  gone  so  far  as  that  ?” 

But  Tom,  snatching  his  hat,  sped  out  of  the 
house,  followed  by  his  sister’s  ringing  laugh. 
Belle  went  to  the  window,  and  threw  a  kiss 
after  him. 

Several  days  later  Harry  Fellows  was  riding 
leisurely  through  a  sequestered  road,  when  his 
oar  caught  tho  Bound  of  women's  voices  beyond 
a  wall,  and,  a  moment  later,  he  was  surprised 
to  see  Miss  Morton  coming  through  the  bars 
with  a  bunch  of  arbutus  in  her  hand.  She  was 
clad  in  a  thick  stuff  gown,  with  warm  shoes  and 
gloves,  and  had  a  most  lovely  bloom  in  her  face. 
She  had  turned  to  call  the  attention  of  her  com¬ 
panion  to  a  bird  on  the  yet  leafless  branch 
above,  but,  seeing  Hariy,  gave  a  little  cry,  and 
blushed  charmingly. 

“  Why,  Miss  Morton  !  Who  would  ever  have 
thought  of  seeing  you  out  here,  seven  miles  from 
home?”  he  said,  lifting  his  hat.  “  I  had  no  idea 
you  were  fond  of  the  country.  And  arbutus, 
too  I  Surely,  you  must  have  a  secret  charm  to 
make  it  bloom  for  you.  I  have  not  seen  a  petal 
yet.”  He  had  leaped  to  the  ground.  “You 
surely  are  not  alone?  Where  is  your  car¬ 
riage?” 

“  It — is  here — in  there.  No,  I  am  not  alone. 
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Madame  Morelli  is  with  me.  But — Mr.  Fellows 
— may  1  ask  you,  as  a  friend,  before  she  comes 
within  hearing,  not  to — not  to  mention  seeing 
me — seeing  us  here,  to  my  brother,  nor  to  my 
mother?  Especially,  on  no  aocount,  to  my 
mother/' 

In  spite  of  himself,  Harry  Fellows  looked  sur¬ 
prised.  But  he  said :  “  Why,  certainly  not,  if 
you  wish  it.  I  hope,  Miss  Morton,  I  have  not 
intruded — ’  ’ 

“Oh,  not  at  all,”  said  Belle.  “Of  course,  it 
is  a  public  rood ;  only,  if  you  will  please — ” 

4<  My  dear  Miss  Morton,  of  course  I’ll  say 
nothing.  But  now  you  want  me  to  go,  don’t 
you?  I  will,  on  the  condition  that  I  may  call 
soon.  Ah,  good-morning,  Madame  Morelli.  A 
delightful  recreation  from  your  professional 
work,  to  come  out  into  the  woods  occasionally. 
Good-morning.”  And  Mr.  Fellows  rode  on, 
but  with  unmistakable,  if  carefully  -  repressed, 
curiosity. 

44  Never  mind,”  said  Belle,  smiling,  though 
looking  vexed.  “  he  did  not  see  how  we  came, 
and  he  will  not  mention  having  seen  us  at  all.” 

One  day.  at  breakfast,  a  few  days  later,  Tom 
said  :  44  It  seems  to  me,  Belle,  you  and  Madame 
Morelli  are  getting  to  be  inseparable.  She’s  a 
sensible  woman.  How  well  she  rides  her  tri¬ 
cycle!  I  see  she  has  one  of  the  new  pattern. 
I  wish  she  would  get  you  on  to  it,  sometime.  I 
believe  it  would  make  you  well  again.  But,  of 
course,  you  would  not  do  anything  so  inele¬ 
gant.’’ 

Belle  looked  at  him  earnestly.  44  Do  you 
think,”  she  said,  44  they  are  proper  for  ladies  to 
use  on  the  streets,  Tom  ?” 

14  Why  not?”  said  Tom,  setting  down  his  cup. 
“Perhaps  it  wouldn’t  be  good  form  for  a 
Morton ;  but  I  have  seen  pretty  girls  on  them, 
and  the  girls  looked  well,  too.” 

44  Whom  have  you  seen  ?” 

44  Oh,  I  don’t  recall  whom,  just  now,”  carelessly 
throwing  down  his  napkin.  44  But  there  are 
several  around.”  With  which  general  remark, 
he  went  out — wondering,  however,  if  Belle  had 
heard  anything  about  Kittle. 

The  April  days  grew  warmer,  blooming 
into  green  and  tender  life,  and  Harry  Fellows 
passed  many  hours  afield.  He  was  returning, 
one  day,  to  the  city,  when  he  saw,  ooming  in 
the  distance,  a  couple  of  tricyclers.  The  lady, 
who  was  plump  and  petite,  wore  a  jaunty  cos¬ 
tume,  with  a  round -top  visor- cap.  She  rode 
steadily,  chatting  and  laughing  brightly  to  her 
escort — an  athletic  young  fellow,  who  somehow 
looked  strangely  familiar  to  Harry. 

A  few  rods  more,  with  his  horse  trotting 


briskly,  Mr.  Fellows  exclaimed:  “Hello-o!” 
and  lifted  his  bat  to  the  lady  as  they  passed. 

“Isay — Fellows!”  came  from  the  rear,  and, 
in  a  minute,  one  of  the  machines  trundled  swiftly 
around  and  came  alongside.  44  You  will  pardon 
it  from  me,  I  know,  old  man,”  said  Tom ;  for  he 
it  was,  with  the  lady.  44 1  was  going  to  ask,  as 
a  favor,  that  you  wouldn’t  say  anything  about 
seeing  us  to-day — at  least,  when  you  see  my 
family.  Particularly  Belle,  you  know.  She  has 
her  own  idea  of  propriety,  and  all  that ;  and  I — 
we,”  he  looked  fondly  at  the  trim  little  figure 
awaiting  him,  44  have  ours.  You  see,  Belle  and 
mother  might  be  shocked  to  know  that  Miss 
Bradshaw  rides  a  tricycle;  and,  as  I  am  soon 
to  announce  our  engagement  to  them,  you  know 
how  it  is.” 

Harry  Fellows  reached  down  and  grasped  his 
friend’s  hand.  “Of  course  I. shall  forget  this 
meeting,”  he  said.  But,  when  they  had  gone, 
he  turned  once  or  twice  to  look  at  them  receding, 
and  then  relieved  bis  feelings  with  a  hearty 
laugh. 

44  Belle  says,”  he  cried:  44  4  Please  do  not 
mention  seeing  me  here,  to-day,  to  Tom  or  my 
mother— -on  no  account,  to  mother.’  Tom  says : 
4  Please  do  not  say  anything  about  meeting  us, 
to-day,  to  my  family — particularly  Belle.’  What 
a  capital  joke  1  Well,  I  seem  to  be  becoming  a 
depositary  of  the  secrets  of  the  Morton  family. 
I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  to  meet  Mrs.  Morton 
in  some  place  next,  with  the  usual  4  as  a  favor, 
please  do  not  men — ’  Ha!  ha!  It’s  fortunate 
for  me  they  are  harmless  secrets :  I  couldn't  be 
burdened  with  more  weighty  ones.” 

The  next  day,  Harry  made  up  his  mind  on 
a  very  serious  point,  and  drove  to  Mrs.  Morton’s 
house,  to  ask  Belle  to  take  a  drive  with  him. 
He  was  bitterly  disappointed  when  her  mother 
told  him  she  was  out,  for  the  day,  at  Madame 
Morelli’8.  Harry  determined  to  drive  out  into 
the  country,  as  a  solace  for  his  adverse  fate. 

44 1  will  go  around  to  where  she  was  gathering 
arbutus,  that  day,”  he  said. 

The  breath  of  May  was  on  the  leaves  and 
grass.  The  twittering  birds  flitted  about,  making 
their  nests.  The  tiny  flowers  began  to  open 
their  faces  to  the  blue  sky.  Suddenly,  near 
a  bridge  which  spanned  a  small  stream,  two 
tricycles  were  seen,  ridden  by  women,  and 
coming  at  a  quick  pace.  Harry’s  horse  was 
almost  upon  them  before  he  could  be  stopped. 
In  his  nervousness,  he  pulled  too  strongly  on  one 
line,  which  threw  the  carriage  upon  the  edge 
of  the  bank,  and  instantly  the  whole  turnout, 
with  its  driver,  was  thrown  over,  crashing  into 
the  ditch. 
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44  Oh,  it  is  Harry  Fellows  !”  cried  Belle.  And 
she  leaped  from  her  machine  and  ran  to  where 
Harry  lay,  motionless  and  apparently  senseless. 
The  horse  floundered  heavily.  Harry  raised  his 
head. 

44  Look  out  for  his  feet,”  ho  cried.  41  Whoa, 
Billy!  Whoa,  boy !  He  kicked  my  arm.  I’m 
afraid  it  is  badly  hurt,  if  not  broken.” 

It  was  indeed  broken ;  and  Harry  Fellows 
crawled  out  from  the  wreck,  only  to  sit  faintly 
upon  the  grass,  while  Bello  drew  a  small  drink- 
ing-cup  from  her  basket  and  gave  him  water. 

Meantime,  Madame  Morclli,  who  was  a  woman 
of  decision,  had  grasped  the  horse  firmly.  . 

“As  your  arm  is  broken,  Mr.  Fellows,”  she  j 
said,  “you  must  be  carried  home.  The  carriage  j 
is  in  pieces.  Now,  there  is  a  house  about  a  mile  j 
back  there.  Belle,  it  is  more  fitting  that  he  > 
should  rest  on  me,  if  he’s  going  to  faint:  tako  \ 
to  your  wheels  and  ride  down  there,  and  get  l 
a  carriage  or  wagon  to  take  him  home.” 

Belle’s  eyes  were  half  filled  with  tears,  as  she 
hurried  off.  Then  suddenly  appeared  Tom,  him¬ 
self,  in  the  road  before  her,  upon  a  tricycle  also ; 
and,  by  his  side,  rosy  and  sweet,  with  her  brown 
hair  curling  about  her  face,  also  riding  a  tricycle, 
was  pretty  Kittie  Bradshaw.  At  any  other  time, 
Belle  would  have  shown  surprise ;  now  she  did 
not  think  of  the  novel  situation,  but  cried : 

44  Oh,  Tom  !  Tom  !  Harry  Fellows  has  been 
thrown  from  his  carriage  and  dreadfully  hurt. 
Madame  Morelli  and  I  frightened  him — I  mean, 
the  horse — with  our  machines.  I  am  going  to 
get  a  carriage  to  take  him  home.  But,  Tom,  you 
go  —  won’t  you?  I  am  so  frightened,  I  can 
hardly  sit  in  my  seat.  You  go,  and  bring  some¬ 
thing  to  revive  him,  quick ;  and  Kittie  can  go 
back  with  me.” 

Tom  turned  round  without  a  word,  and  put  on 
all  speed  for  the  farmhouse.  Here,  he  started 
a  man  for  the  barn,  to  harness  a  horse  to  a 
carriage,  and  was  on  the  way  back  to  the  scene 
of  the  accident  before  the  astounding  ludicrous¬ 
ness  of  one  side  of  the  affair  struck  him.  When 
he  reached  the  group  around  Fellows,  he  was  in 
a  broad  grin. 

44  You  won’t  mind  my  laughing;  it’s  only  at 


!  Belle  and  ourselves,”  he  said.  44  Here:  let  me 
help  you,  and  the  carriage  is  on  the  way.  But 
say:  isn’t  this  a  state  of  things?  Who  knew, 
sis,  that  you  rode  a  tricycle?  You  could  knock 
me  down  with  a  feather.  I  dare  not  let  you 
|  know  Kittie  rode,  for  fear  you  would  disapprove 
l  of  her  os  a  hoyden.  We’re  engaged,  yon  know, 
j  sis.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  of  it  to-morrow, 
j  Ah,  now  you  ride  also.  I  see  it  alt :  madam e 
\  is  at  the  bottom  of  this.  How  long  have  you 
been  at  it?” 

“About  a  month,”  said  Belle,  laughing,  and 
glancing  at  Harry  Fellows — who,  quite  revived 
now,  smiled,  and,  lifting  his  good  arm,  put  his 
finger  on  his  pale  lips.  44  Mr.  Fellows,”  she 
continued,  44  nearly  found  me  out,  on  this  same 
road,  three  weeks  ago.  Do  you  think  mamma 
will  care,  Tom?” 

“Care?”  roared  Tom.  “Why,  mamma  has 
known  about  Kittie  and  me  for  a  fortnight ;  and 
she  said,  yesterday,  she  would  be  so  glad  if  you 
would  ride ;  but  she  knew  you  never  would  do 
such  a  thing.” 

44  Ah,  that  is  good,”  said  Madame  Morelli. 
44  But  here  comes  the  carriage.” 

Harry  Fellows  was  able  to  be  out,  in  a  few 
days.  During  the  enforced  idleness  of  the 
|  succeeding  weeks  of  the  summer,  ho  found  his 
i  way  often  to  the  house  of  the  Mortons.  Tom 
i  and  Kittie  were  away  riding  their  beloved  tri- 
|  cycles,  every  afternoon ;  but  Harry  and  Belle 
\  were  quite  content  with  walks  or  sitting  on  the 

I  piazza. 

“Belle,  darling,”  he  said,  one  day,  44 it  is 
too  bad  to  have  you  give  up  your  healthful  rides 
\  for  my  sake.  I  have  sold  Billy,  and,  yesterday, 
j  appropriated  the  money  for  two  tricycles  for  our 
j  use.  One  is  light — that  is  for  you.  The  heavier 
!  one  is  of  the  same  pattern ;  for  I  intend,  in 
\  future,  to  ride  a  steed  less  liable  to  shy  than 
|  poor  Billy.  We  can  take  a  short  run,  to-morrow. 
|  You  know  my  right  arm  is  good,  which  is  all 
\  that  is  necessary  for  steering.  And,  my  dear, 
|  I  want  to  go  out,  then,  upon  that  sequestered 
J  road,  where  none  of  our  friends  or  acquaintances 
S  will  be  likely  to  come — or,”  with  a  sly  laugh, 
1  44  tell  about  us.” 


THE  “WAIF.” 


BY  K  M  M  A  GARRISON  JONH, 

Lottie  had  heard  every  word  of  the  conver- $  All  at  once,  as  she  .looked  out  toward  the 
ration  between  her  mother  and  grandmother —  j  meadow,  a  bright  idea  flashed  through  her 
not  because  she  had  been  eavesdropping,  by  any  l  brain.  Why  not  gather  wild  things — daisies  and 
means,  but  her  favorite  seat  in  the  fork  of  the  s  thyme,  and  other  wild-flowers — for  the  market? 
old  pear-tree  brought  her  in  such  close  proximity  J  People  made  money  by  the  sale  of  such  things, 
to  the  window  of  the  sitting-room  that  she  could  s  she  knew:  she  had  seen  children  selling  them 
not  help  hearing.  \  in  the  country-town  close-by;  scarcely  a  week 

“  I  intend  to  tell  Mary,  this  afternoon,”  said  l  before,  she  had  seen  them  selling  cat-tails  and 
her  mother,  addressing  the  grandmother — a  \  pine-cones,  and  the  like.  And  to-morrow  would 
handsome  old  lady,  arrayed  in  a  shabby  black  l  be  market-day,  and  she  could  get  up  with  the 
satin,  and  wearing  over  her  fine  gray  hair  ■>  dawn  and  disguise  herself  as  a  beggar-child,  and 
a  point-lace  cap  that  had  evidently  seen  better  go  into  the  town  and  sell  her  flowers,  and  get 
days  —  “that  we  can’t  afford  to  keep  her  any  ^  home  again  with  money  to  buy  a  comfortable 
longer.”  i  breakfast  before  her  grandmamma  was  up.  The 

“  What !  and  do  the  cooking  yourself?  Have  \  thought  had  the  force  of  an  inspiration, 
you  quite  lost  your  senses?”  <  “I’ll  do  it,”  she  cried,  bringing  her  dimpled 

“  No,  mother.  But  I’ve  been  taking  an  inven-  \  brown  hands  together.  The  next  moment,  she 
tory  of  our  affairs,  so  to  speak,  this  morning,  and  ^  was  flying  down  the  hill  in  the  direction  of  the 
i  find  that  we  are  almost  on  the  verge  of  bank-  S  meadow,  with  the  speed  of  an  antelope, 
ruptcy.  We  can’t  afford  to  pay  Mary,  conse-  \  The  day  alter,  a  gentleman — a  stranger,  who 
qucntly  I  shall  tell  her  to  find  a  home  elsewhere.”  |  had  risen  e^rly  to  have  a  look  at  the  quaint  old 
“Nonsense!  She’ll  get  her  pay  sometime,”  Virginia  market-town — saw  a  little  beggar-girl, 
testily  answered  the  old  lady.  “  Let  her  take  j  as  he  thought,  sitting  on  the  Court-house  steps, 
her  chances.  It’s  bad  enough  to  have  only  one  offering  wild-flowers  for  sale,  ller  frock  was 
servant ;  but  to  see  you  degraded  to  a  common  <  too  short  for  her,  and  torn  and  fra}Ted  at  the 
drudge — ■”  edges,  leaving  her  limbs  bare  to  the  knees  ;  her 

The  old  lady  broke  off,  appalled  by  the  very  long  hair  fell  in  disheveled  curls  from  her  head 
idea.  She  was  one  of  those  persons  who  never  altogether,  she  was  the  picture  of  a  “waif.”  He 
get  over  their  pride  of  caste.  Born  to  great  stopped,  full  of  pity. 

wealth,  and  worshiped  as  a  reigning  beauty,  she  “  Will  you  buy  some  flowers,  sir?”  the  child 
had  not  been  able  to  forget,  in  all  her  subsequent  said,  looking  up  at  him  with  her  frank  innocent 
poverty,  her  original  position.  Nor  had  she  eyes. 

ever  quite  realized  her  fallen  state.  Despite  her  “  Daisies?”  said  the  gentleman.  “  I’m  fond  of 
husband  having  died  a  bankrupt— ruined  by  daisies.  I  used  to  gather  lots  of  them,  in  Eng- 
causes  beyond  his  own  control,  however — despite  >  land,  when  1  was  a  boy.  It  reminds  me  of 

the  fact  that  her  daughter  had  been  left  a  widow,  j  home.  Yes,  I  will  take  all  you  have  there.” 

with  only  a  small  pension  to  live  on,  she  could  j  “What — all?”  said  Lottie, 

not  understand  why  they  had  been  compelled  to  j  “  Yes — take  this  for  them.” 

leave  New  York  and  seek  this  cheaper  locality  j  He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  drew  forth 
in  the  country,  nor  why  now  they  had  to  dis-  \  quite  a  little  sum  in  silver  change, 
charge  their  only  servant.  In  all  other  respects  j  But  Lottie  shook  her  head.  “  Why,  that 

but  this,  she  was  a  model  old  lady.  \  would  buy  all  the  daisies  in  the  meadow,”  she 

What  her  mother  had  said  was  true,  os  Lottie  j  said.  “  To  take  it  would  be  to  cheat  you.” 
knew  only  too  well:  they  were  almost  on  the  S  “  But  you  must  take  it,”  urged  the  stranger, 
verge  of  beggary,  only  they  were  too  proud,  by  J  “and  you  can  then  go  home.  Otherwise  you 
far,  to  beg.  There  was  not  a  drawing  of  tea  nor  j  may  have  to  sit  here  all  day.” 
a  morsel  of  meat  in  the  house.  j  So  Lottie  nfter  awhile  consented,  and,  hurry- 

Thc  child  stood  in  the  red  glow  of  the  westward-  \  ing  home,  was  there,  as  she  had  planned,  before 
goiug  sun,  for  awhile,  with  an  earnest  puzzled  j  her  grandmother  was  up. 

face.  If  she  could  only  think  of  something.  \  Her  little  scheme  had  worked  so  successfully, 
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that  she  determined  to  try  her  lnok  on  the  next 
market-day  again ;  and  so,  on  Friday  afternoon, 
she  set  ont  to  gather  more  wild  dowers.  She  was 
wondering,  in  &  puzzled  way,  how  it  was  that  all 
these  wild  meadow-things,  the  birds  and  the 
blossoms  and  the  toads,  grew  And  throve,  and 
never  lacked  for  anything,  and  yet  they  were 
not  obliged  either  to  toil  or  spin ;  while  her  poor 
mother  worked  hard  from  sun  to  sun,  and  yet 
was  often  in  need  of  daily  bread  itself. 

Like  many  others,  Lottie  found  this  problem  a  ! 
hard  one,  and  was  forced  to  give  it  up ;  and,  as 
the  sun  hung  above  the  river  like  a  great  globe 
of  fire,  she  turned  her  face  homeward,  with  her 
treasure  of  daisies  and  wiki  grasses  in  her  arms. 
She  meant  to  keep  them  fresh  in  the  dew,  and 
hurry  over  to  market  with  the  first  blush  of  the 
dawn. 

But,  at  the  entrance  of  Willow  Lane,  as  Lottie 
was  running  along,  singing,  all  of  a  sudden  she 
heard  a  man’s  voice  shout :  “  Hillo  !” 

She  turned,  with  a  little  start,  not  of  fear,  but 
of  surprise.  There,  on  one  side  of  the  road,  was 
the  young  man  who  had  bought  her  daisies  two 
days  before,  but  now  his  handsome  face  was 
pale  and  anxious. 

Lottie  came  to  an  abrupt  standstill. 

“What’s  the  matter,  sir?’*  she  questioned, 
going  up  to  him,  her  eyes  full  of  pity.  “  Are 
you  ill?” 

“  No,  not  ill,”  he  replied,  “  but  my  horse  took 
fright  just  now,  and  threw  me — and  I  believe 
my  shoulder’s  out  of  joint.” 

Lottie  looked  at  the  pale  handsome  face 
again. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  she  demanded, 
at  last. 

“I'd  like  to  get  shelter  for  the  night,  and  a 
physician  to  attend  to  my  shoulder.  I’m  a 
stranger  here.  Can  you  tell  me  where  to  go? 
It’s  a  long  walk  back  to  the  town,  and  1  am 
hardly  up  to  it.” 

Lottie  reflected  a  moment. 

“Our  cottage  is  near,”  she  said,  at  last,  “and 
my  mother  would  know  just  what  to  do.  I  live 
with  her  and  grandma.  Yes,  come  along.  I’ll 
manage  it.” 

She  led  the  way,  and  the  other  followed. 

“  Does  your  shoulder  hurt  you  much?”  she 
asked,  pityingly,  when  they  paused  for  a 
moment  at  the  stile. 

“  Pretty  badly.  But  I  don’t  mind.  Can  you 
find  anyone  to  send  for  a  doctor?” 

“  HI  go,  myself,  as  soon  as  I  have  turned  you 
over  to  mother.” 

“Tell  me  about  your  mother,”  her  companion 
said. 


“She’s  had  lots  of  trouble,”  answered  Lottie, 
shaking  her  head  sagely. 

“  What  sort  of  trouble  ?” 

“Oh,  my  grandfather  died  first,  and  every¬ 
thing  went,  and  we  were  left  as  poor  as  church- 
mice.  And  then — ” 

“  Well,  go  on.” 

“Why,  father  died  too;  and  then — and  then — 
well,  we  got  poorer  and  poorer,  till  we  had  to 
leave  New  York  and  come  here-^-to  ‘bury  our¬ 
selves,’  as  grandma  8Ays.” 

“But  you  haven’t  told  me  yonr  name,”  said 
the  other.  “To  begin  with:  what  was  your 
grandma’s?” 

“Oh,  that  was  ‘Courtenay.’  And  mamma’s 
is  ‘Belford’ — ” 

“What?”  cried  the  stranger.  “Courtenay, 
of  Courtenay  Place,  on  the  Hudson  ?  It  must  be. 
Yes,  there  was  an  only  child — a  daughter — and 
she  married  a  General  Belford.”  He  spoke  us 
if  thinking  aloud. 

“  Why,  you  seem  to  know  all  about  us,”  inter¬ 
posed  Lottie,  her  big  eyes  growing  larger  and 
larger,  as  she  stared  in  amazement  at  him. 

“  I  ought  to,”  was  the  answer.  •  My  name 
is  Courtenay,  also.  Have  you  never  heard  your 
grandmother  talk  of  her  English  relations  ?  Her 
husband  was  my  grandfather  s  first-cousin.  It  is 
to  hunt  you  all  up  that  I’ve  come  over  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  A  great  estate  has  fallen  to  your  mother — 
half  to  her  and  half  to  me,  as  next  heirs.  What 
a  lucky  coincidence,  to  discover  you  in  this  way ! 
I  traced  you  to  New  York,  and  afterward  to 
this  part  of  the  country.  But  then  I  lost  all 
;  sign  of  you,  and  had  started  to  return  to  New 
York,  and  so  to  England.  1  wonder  you  never 
saw  any  of  the  advertisements  for  you  in  the 
newspapers.” 

“Oh,”  cried  Lottie,  “  we  never  see  the  news¬ 
papers  :  we  are  too  poor  to  take  them.  “  But 
now — now,”  clapping  her  hands,  “I  needn’t 
sell  daisies  any  more.”  Then,  with  a  sudden 
look  of  shame:  “But  I’m  forgetting  your 
shoulder  all  this  time,  sir.  Here’s  our  cottage, 
and  that’s  mother  coming  to  the  gate;  and  I’ll 
run  right  off  for  Doctor  Welles,  while  you’re 
;  telling  her  all  about  it,  and  be  back  in  no  time.” 

She  kept  her  word,  and  ran  all  the  way,  and 
was  back  in  “no  time,”  as  she  phrased  it.  And, 
while  the  doctor  was  replacing  the  dislocated 
shoulder,  she  busied  herself  in  putting  the 
daisies  in  water.  “I’ll  think  more  of  daisies 
than  ever,  after  this,”  she  said,  with  a  happy 
little  laugh,  as  she  arranged  the  clusters:  “  for, 
if  I  hadn’t  gone  after  them,  I  might  not  have 
met  our  cousin ;  and  maybe  he  never  would 
:  have  found  us ;  and  none  of  this  would  have 


happened.  Dear  me!  it  just  reminds  me  of 
a  fairy  story  book.” 

It  would  have  reminded  the  reader  of  a 
“story-book”  also,  if  she  could  have  seen  Lottie 
a  few  years  later,  when  the  “waif”  had  grown 
up  into  a  beautiful  young  woman,  and  was  living 
with  her  mother,  at  Courtenay  Hall,  in  England : 
which  belonged  to  her  mother,  and  would,  in  due 
time,  belong  to  herself  by-and-bye :  living  there 
a  great  heiress,  and  courted  by  everybody. 
Thither  they  had  gone,  immediately  after  their 
cousin  had  discovered  them,  and  there  they  had 
remained  ever  since,  “grandma’s”  last  days 
having  been  made  happy  by  realizing  that  she 


was  “  a  great  lady”  again,  after  all  her  poverty 
and  other  tribulations. 

Still  more  will  it  seem  like  a  story-book  when 
we  say  that  Lottie  is  soon  to  marry  her  cousin, 
the  “handsome  gentleman”  whom  she  found 
by  the  wayside,  with  his  shoulder  dislocated. 

“I  have  waited  for  you,  all  these  years,”  he 
said  to  her,  the  evening  he  won  her  bashful  con¬ 
fession  that  his  love  was  returned.  “  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  do  it,  if  I  could,  the  day  I  saw  you 
first — looking  like  a  pitying  angel,  as  you  stood 
before  me  after  my  accident,  and  I  recognized 
in  you  the  little  beggar-girl,  as  I  then  thought, 
the  homeless  Waif.” 


